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Notes. 
THE GUALTERIO PAPERS AT THE BRITISH 
MUSEUM: AUTOGRAPH LETTERS OF THE 
ABBE DE FLEURY, COUNT DE MORVILLE, 
AND JULIEN. 


Since the appearance of my last article in | 
@N. & Q.” I have been informed that the Mar- 
¢chesa Campana is engaged upon a history of the 
Stuart family, which is to comprise a large 
Bumber of quotations from the Gualterio MSS. 
The first two volumes of the work are, I believe, 
actually printed, and will be published as soon as 
the state of the Continent renders undertakings 
of a literary kind tolerably feasible. In the | 
meanwhile my readers cannot feel surprised a 
my withdrawing the promise I had made of for- 
Warding to “ N. & Q.” a few specimens of Queen 
Maria of Modena’s correspondence. I would not, 
om any consideration whatever, even seem to take 
away from the interest of the Marchesa’s book ; | 
and the Gualterio MSS. are so rich in documents of 
ail kinds that I can draw upon them for many a | 
Piquant paragraph without so much as alluding 
to the Stuarts. The following letters refer to the 
history of France, and the one I publish first was 
addressed to Cardinal Gualterio by the Abbé de 
Fleury, chaplain to Louis XIV., bishop of Fréjus 
in 1698, and who had been selected in 1715 to fill 

important post of governor to the young 
Louis XV. : 


Monseigneur, 


Je me flatte que V. E.n’a pas tout-a-fait oublié un 
ancien serviteur qu'elle honoroit de ses bontés, et quia 


| toujours fait une profession particuliére de lui étre atta- 


ché. J’ay ’honneur d’escrire & Sa Sainteté pour obtenir 
delle un imdult pour conférer en commende tous les 
prieurés dépendants de mon abbaye de Tournus.* Je 
suis obligé de me servir de plusieurs gens de lettres pour 
Péducation du Roy, et je ne puis leur faire aucun bien 
que par le moyen de cet indult. Si V. E., Monseigneur, 
veut bien m’accorder l’honneur de sa protection dans 
cette occasion, j’esptre que Sa Sainteté ne me refusera 
pas cette grace, de laquelle certainement je ne veux faire 
qu'un bon usage. Le Roy se porte parfaitement bien, et 
donne de grandes espérances. Je profite avec plaisir de 
cette occasion pour me renouveler dans le souvenir de 
V. E., et l’assurer du respectueux attachement avec le- 
quel je serai toute ma vie, 
Monseigneur, 
le trés-humble et trés-obéissant serviteur, 
A. F., ancien évéque de Fréjus. 
Paris, ce 14 mars 1717.+ 

M. de Morville, the author of the next letter, 
had been ambassador, and then Secretary of State 
for the Navy; his colleagues in the administra- 
tion organised after the death of Cardinal Dubois 
were M. de Maurepas, M. de Breteuil, and M. 
d’Argenson, all young men, like himself. (See 

Barlier’s Journal, Charpentier’s edition, i. 297.) 

A Versailles, 17 aoust 1723. 
Je regarde, Monseigneur, comme un des premiers, et 
en méme temps, comme un des plus agréables soins du 
ministére que le Roy m’a confi¢, celuy d’informer votre 
Eme* des changemens auxquels la mort de M. le Card! 
Dubois a donné lieu dans les dispositions du gouverne- 
ment. Le Roy a remis l’administration générale des 
affaires de son royaume & M. le Duc d’Orléans, qui a bien 


| voulu accepter le titre et se charger des fonctions de 


premier ministre. Sa Majesté m’a en méme temps honoré 
de celuy de secrétaire d'état des affaires ¢trangéres, pour 


| exécuter sous les ordres et sous les yeux de 8, A. R. ce 


qui peut y avoir rapport. 

C'est sous ce titre et sous celuy de l'homme du monde 
qui porte au plus haut point la vénération, le zele et le 
dévouement pour V, Em‘? que je la supplie de ne me pas 
refuser les secours qu’elle vouloit bien donner a mes pré- 
décesseurs dans cet important employ, par cette corres- 
pondance ou ils ont puisé si souvent les avis et les con- 
seils les plus utiles au service du Roy. C’est une grace 
que je demande trés-instamment a V, me en uy protes- 
tant que j’en auray la plus parfaite reconnoissance. 

Je voudrois bien que la conjoncture oii nous nous trou- 
vons me laissat tout le temps nécessaire pour répondre 
dés aujourd’huy & celles de ses lettres dont M. le Card. 
Dubois ne luy avoit pas marqué la réception ; elle recon- 
noitroit que ma premiére attention s’est portée avec 
empressement & ce qui vient de V. Eme. 

J’ay fait toute celle que je dois @ une lettre accompagnée 
d’un mémoire concernant M. le Duc de Cumia, des inté- 
réts duquel je me feray un objet capital, comme de tout 
ce qui aura rapport & ceux de Ve Emee et a sa satis- 
faction. C’est ce dont je la supplie d’étre persuadée, et 


* Fleury had resigned his bishopric in order to be 
nearer Madame de Maintenon, who was at the height of 
her power, and he had accepted as a compensation the 


Abbey of Tournus, in Burgundy. 
Memoirs, xi. 447-9, 
+ Brit. Mus., Addit. MSS. 20,322. 


See Saint-Simon’s 
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du respectueux attachement avec lequel je suis, Monsei- 
gneur, de V. Em¢ le tres-humble et trés-obéissant servi- 
teur, 
De Morvitue.* 

Cardinal Gualterio was, as we see, the faithful 
and indefatigable adviser of the French Crown 
on matters of foreign policy; his consummate 
experience gave the utmost value to the corre- 
spondence which he carried on with the ministers 
at Versailles and their agents abroad; and his 
well-known partiality for France had transformed 
him into a kind of non-official chargé d'affaires, 
whose duty it was to watch the proceedings of 
the coalition, and to keep up a feeling of cor- 
diality between the Pope and His Most Christian 
Majesty. 

Morville writes to him, it will be observed, in 
a tone of great obsequiousness :— 

Je ne peux me dispenser, Monseigneur, de marquer 
encore plus particulitrement & Votre Eminence par un 
billet séparé combien je suis touché des marques de bonté 
dont elle veut bien m’honorer au commencement de mon 


qu'elle m’a fait la grace de m’écrire ; il y est plus sensible 
que je ne peux |’exprimer, et j’ose assurer votre Emi- 
nence qu'il partage bien vivement avec moy la recon- 
noissance que je lui dois. Il s'‘estime trop heureux de 
pouvoir vivre encore dans son souvenir ; il conserve pour 
elle tous les sentiments qui lui sont si justement dus. 
Pour moy, Monseigneur, j’avouerai & Votre Eminence, 
que rien ne me flatte plus dans la place dont je suis re- 
vétu que la relation que j’aurai l’honneur d’avoir [avec ] 
elle. Une confiance sans bornes en Votre Eminence sera la 
régle de ma conduite, et me paroitra toujours le seul 
moyen dont je pourrai me servir pour remplir dignement 


le ministére qu'il a plu au Roy et & Son Altesse Royale | 


de confier & mes soins. Je supplie donc Votre Eminence 
de m’aider de ses lumitres et de croire que personne au 
monde ne peut étre plus jaloux que moy d’en profiter. 
Je suis avec un respect infini, Monseigneur, de Votre 
Eminence le trés-humble et trés-obéissant serviteur, 

De MorvILte. 


A Versailles, ce 22 sept® 1723. 

The fourth letter—the last—which I shall give 
here, is one of the most interesting in the whole 
series ; it was written to Cardinal Gualterio by a 

. 4 
well-known personage, Julien, who, after having 


been a Protestant, and even received a colonelcy | 


from the Prince of Orange (William IIL), had 
returned to France and embraced the Roman 
Catholic religion. Court says of him—“ Son zéle, 
amer et bigot, ne laissoit rien A désirer & cet égard. 
Les Protestants n’eurent pas d’ennemi plus redou- 
table.” (Hist. de la Guerre des Cévennes, vol. i. 
153, 154.) Julien played a conspicuous part in 

the persecution directed against the Camisards. 

A une maison de campagne, a 7 lieues de Paris. 

Le 21™¢ juin 1709. 

J’arrivay & Paris, mon incomparable Seigneur, le 12 
da courant, et huict jours apres je vins & cette belle 
campagne, ot nous passons agréablement le temps, éloi- 
gné des discours ennuyeux et tristes qui se débittent 








* Brit. Mus., Addit. MSS. 20,323. 
+ M. d’Argenson. 


Paris sur la misére générale, sur la rareté d’argent, et 
sur Ja continuation de la guerre lorsqu’on se flattoit de 
cette paix tant désirée, et qui a esté rompue depuis peu, 
comme je vais avoir ’honneur d’aprendre & Votre Emi- 
nence. Elle aura sceu que M. de Torcy étoit 4 La Haye, 
et que le 18 may milord Malbouroug y ¢tant arrivé 
avec milord Toussend [sic in the manuscript ; it should 
be Townsend] plénipotentiaires d’Angleterre, les con- 
férences commenc?rent le 19 entre ces deux messieurs, 
M. de Torcy, M® Rouillé, les trois pensionnaires d’Hol- 
lande, M. le prince Eugene, et l'ambassadeur de Savoye, 
ce qui continua chaque jour. Le 24, le comte de Sinsen- 
dorf arriva & La Haye et entra le mesme soir dans les 
conférences qui avoient esté tenues peu de jours aupa- 
ravant deux fois par jour. Enfin, pour couper court, 
M. de Torey demanda & ces messieurs les articles par 
écrit, afin qu’il les portaét au Roy pour scavoir si S. M. 
les voudroit signer, et ce ministre estant arrivé le let du 
courant & Versailles, i] y eut conseil le 2 soir et matin, ob 
ces articles furent trouves si durs et mesme si injurieux 
a la personne du Roy, que S. M, ne put se résoudre & les 
signer, de sorte que tout tourne & la guerre et plus a la 
paix. Voicy, & ce qu’on publie & Paris, l'article essentiel 
sur lequel le Roy a rompu. Il est question de faire revenir 
Philippe V d’ Espagne dans deux mois, et de donner pour 


ministére. J'ai fait part & M. le Garde des Sceaux + de ce | Seureté et otage Bayonne, Pampelune, Fontarabie et 


quelques autres places en Flandres frontiéres de l'Artois, 
toutes lesquelles places resteront aux ennemis si au bout 
de deux mvis le Roy d’Espagne n’est pas revenu en 
France, lesquels ennemis pourront continuer la guerre 
contre nous, et comme le Roy n’est pas maitre de faire re- 
venir le Roy son petit-fils, quand mesme il y emploieroit 
la force, les deux mois ne suffiroient pas, et nous aurions 
livré les portes de notre Royaume aux ennemis. V. Eme 
voit bien que cet article ne peut estre exécuteé de la part 
du Roy, mais S. M. s’engageoit de parole a ne secourir 


| plus le Roy son petit-fils. Il y a un autre article sur le- 


quel le Roy auroit eu peine de se résoudre, c'est l'article 
concernant le rétablissement de I'édict de Nantes, que 


les ennemis demandent. On prétend qu’ils laissent l’op- 


| tion au Roy, ou de le rétablir, ou bien de permettre tant 


& ceux qui sont sortis, qu’& ceux qui voudront sortir, de 
vendre pendant 20 années leurs biens, et se retirer dans 
le pays étranger. A l’égard de tous les autres articles, ils 
sont assez durs, puisqu’il s’agit de nous remettre aux 
traités des Pyrénées et de Munster, & la démolition de 
Dunkerque, de Bergues, de Thionville, & donner quelque 
portion du haut Dauphiné au duc de Savoye; toute 
l’Alsace, et mesme ce que nous avions avant le traité de 
Munster. I] y en a qui assurent qu’on ne demande pas 
la Franche-Compté. On verra leurs injustes prétentions 
dans un manifeste que le Roy doit donner au public, et 
cependant on se prépare & continuer la guerre. Non- 
obstant la rareté des denrées, Dieu veuille qu'il ne 
vienne une famine dans ce royaume, et que les ennemis 
ne soyent aussy heureux en Flandres cette campagne 
qwils l'ont été les précédentes. C’est le mareschal de 
Villars qui commande notre armée. Monseigneur n’y v4 
plus, non plus que M. le Duc de Bourgogne en Alsace o8 
commande le mareschal d'Harcourt, M. de Besons en Es- 
pagne, ayant esté déclaré avant-hier mareschal de France; 
sans doute qu’il y gagnera ce baton. De vos chéres nou- 
velles, mon incomparable Seigneur, je prie V. Eme* 
d’ordonner que vos lettres me soient toujours adressées 
a Avignon par le pédon de Rome ou de Genes; le comte 
d’Urban aura soin de les retirer, et de me les envoyer 4 
Paris, ou je compte de rester jusqu’en aoust, que je re- 
gagnerai Orange, s'il plait au Seigneur. Le plus sensible 
plaisir que je puisse avoir, c'est d’apprendre le bon état 
de la santé de V. Eme*, et que le Pape I'a consolée de tous 
les malheurs que la dureté et injustice des Impériaux 
vous a attiré pour avoir été trop fidelle & Sa S* et 
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avoir trop bien servi le St Siége. Voila tous vos crimes, 
Dieu soit loué, et me donne les moyens de bien con- 
vaincre V. E. de l’attachement fidelle, tendre et respec- 
tueux avec lequel je seray toute ma vie, Monseigneur, 
de Votre Eminence, le trés-humble et trés-obéissant ser- 


viteur, 
JULIEN. 


Mes amitiés icy au brave Tamisier, et aux personnes 
attachées & V. E. Mes respects et obéissances, s'il vous 
plait, & messieurs vos frores, 4 M. le Cardinal Aquaviva, 
eta M. de Pisany quand vous lui écrirez, Monseigneur. 

J’adresse celle-cy & M. I'abbé de la Tour, évéque de 
Cavaillon, et envoye & Avignon & Made de Guyon la 
mére le paquet, la priant de le faire mettre au pédon de 
Rome.* 

tead in the light of present events, this dismal 
sketch of the state of France during the last few 
years of the reign of Louis XIV. is certainly 
curious enough. GustTavE Masson. 

Harrow-on-the-Hill. 


A BLACK-COUNTRY LEGEND. 

Early in the present century,t when Bilston 
was a long straggling village with one main 
street, which formed a part of the mail-road from 
London to Chester and Holyhead, the Bull’s 
Head (advertised for sale Lady Day, 1870) was 
the principal inn of the place, and a well-known 
hostelrie on the old Irish route. It was naturally, 
and almost as a matter of course, the house at 
which the town worthies were wont to meet, 
drink good wholesome home-brewed ale out of 
the Staffordshire black glazed pots, smoke their 
long Broseley pipes, and talk over the politics of 
the day and the tittle-tattle of the neighbourhood. 
One bright summer's eve, while thus pleasantly 
engaged in the modest smoking-room (coffee- 
rooms had not as yet come into existence), a 
gentleman rides up to the door, followed by his 
servant with the saddle-bags. There is, of course, 
great curiosity amongst the assembled guests to 
know who the stranger may be; and from the 
communicative valet they soon learn that he is 
an Irish officer en route to London. They become 
immediately desirous of his company amongst 
themselves, both for society and news’ sake; but 
the gentleman unsocially keeps his own room 
upstairs. So that at last, driven to desperation 
and perchance somewhat pot-valiant, one of the 
company, Mr. Edward Woolley of Stonefields, a 


* Brit. Mus., Addit. MSS. 20,338. 

¢ Bilston was at this time the village of the Black 
Country, possessing the well-known ten-yard seam of 
coal, which proved the making of the district, but is now 
worked out; and having a larger trade in buckles, 
wooden screws, &c., than Wolverhampton itself. The 
third George gave an impetus to its declining trade by 
wearing a buckle of Bilston make; and such was his 
Majesty’s affection for our county that on one occasion, 
when a robbery had been committed, he said: “Oh! if 


it’s a Staffordshire man that has done it, take no notice 
of him!” 





screw-maker (1. ¢. of iron screws for wood), sends 
up the servant with his chronometer, to ask the 
Irishman if he can tell what time it is by an 
English watch. Great anxiety ensues as to the 
result. Presently the servant returns with his 
master’s compliments, and he will be down 
directiy with the watch and an answer. A great 
shutiling of feet is heard overhead; and by and 
by appears Milesius, followed by his body-guard 
bearing a tray with the watch and a brace of 
pistols on it. He unhesitatingly announces that 
he is come to challenge the owner of the watch, 
and hopes he will have the “dacency” to claim 
it and take up one of the pistols. (To the ser- 
vant: “Take the watch round, John!”) “Is it 
yours, sir?” The old doctor, Moss, was the first 
thus addressed ; and amongst others present were 
Messrs. Price and Bushbury. “No, sir!” was 
the invariable answer from each put to this cru- 
cial test. At length it comes to the owner: “Is 
the watch yours, sir?” “No, sir!” “ Well 
then, John, since no one will own the watch, put 
it in your pocket; and as we do not appear to 
have fallen among ‘jintlemen,’ bring out the 
horses, and we'll ride on another stage.” The 
tale of course soon got abroad, and to the end of 
his career poor Woolley, or rather “ ’Oolley,” as 
he was more generally called, was accosted with 
“What's o'clock, Mr.’Oolley?” Only withina year 
or two of his death, while riding along quietly in 
his carriage, a young urchin thus annoyed him; 
and in getting out to make a dash after him, poor 
“*Oolley ” was upset and grievously injured: so 
that he had good cause long to remember the 
loss of his “family turnip,” and his prestige of 
Quixotic combativeness. STAFFORDIENSIS. 


PEDIGREE OF HUME THE HISTORIAN: 
BARON BAILLIE. 


Hume the historian, in the autobiographical 
fragment he left behind him, states that he was 
of good family “both by father and mother: 
my father’s family is a branch of the Earl of 
Homes or Humes, and my ancestors had been 
proprietors of the estate, which my brother 
possesses, for several generations” (p.2). The 
name of the family estate was Ninewells, and its 
last male possessor was David Hume, a Baron 
of Exchequer, and the author of Commentaries 
upon the Criminal Law of Scotland. By the death 
of the baron’s only son Joseph, which occurred a 
short time after he passed advocate, the succes- 
sion opened to daughters; and it is believed that 
the estate now is in possession of a son of one of 
these ladies. 

Although the Humes of Ninewells had been 
for at least three centuries in possession of that 
estate, the assertion that they descended from a 
branch of the Earls of Hume cannot be accepted. 
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There is no legal evidence of the fact, and the 
circumstance that in 1536 Andrew Hume of Nine- 
wells was with James Quhytehead, one of the | 
baillies of the prior of the monastery of Colding- 
ham, militates against the historian’s assumption. 

One of the duties of a baron baillie was to give 
obedience to the precept or command of a superior 
to infeft and give possession to a vassal of lands 
held of the over-lord. Thus Adam, prior of 
Coldingham, gave precept to Andrew Hume of | 
Nynewells and James Quytehead, or Whitehead, | 
on January 24, to give sasine to Sir Walter 
Ogilvy of Dunlugus and Alison Hume, his spouse, 
of one-half of the lands of Lumnisden, nunc nun- 
cupat, Fastcastle, in the barony of Coldingham 
and shire of Berwick. 

This mandate was obeyed upon January 26, | 
1536, and the fact was certified by a notary 
public. 

The charter, which is the warrant for the pre- 
cept besides the conventual seal, has the subscrip- 
tions of the monks. It is also addressed to James 
Whitehead and Andrew Hume of Ninewells as 
baillies of the prior and convent. 

The Humes of the border were more given to 
warlike than peaceful pursuits; and it is not 
probable that any of the cadets of the family 
would humble themselves to become baron baillies 
of the prior and convent of Coldingham. When 
held by the functionary of an earl or baron, the 
baillie had within that jurisdiction of the over- 
lord great judicial powers, being substantially the 
commissioner and representative of his master, and 
as such could adjudicate in all civil and certain 
criminal cases. To discharge the duties of such 
an office required a degree of education and 
legal knowledge which could hardly be expected to 
be found in a moss-trooping family. Indeed, baron 
baillies were generally the legal advisers of the 
baron, and were mostly brought up like the cele- 
brated official of the Baron of Bradwardine, as 
writers, Anglic? attorneys. 

It must not therefore be imagined by Southern 
readers that a Scotish baron baillie or bailiff is 
the same person as the individual vulgarly de- 
signated in the South as a bum-bailiff—a mistake 
which a counsel learned in peerage lore recently 
fell into, to the amusement of his hearers from 
the North. On the contrary, the baillie required 
to be well educated, and a man with whom the 
baron could consult and advise when it was re- 
quisite. 

In Scotland there used to be in former days no 
small fondness for satire, as is evident from the 
great variety of pasquils and squibs of that de- 
scription which have been preserved, and many 
of which have not long since been collected and 
published. The baron and his baillie were not 
allowed to remain undisturbed, as in the reign of 
Charles I. the following work, understood to have 


come from the pen of his majesty’s physician, 
Dr. Patrick Anderson, was presented to public 
notice. We give the title from the first edition, 


| printed in black letter, and supposed to be unique: 


“The Copie of a Baron’s Court, newly translated by 
Whats-you-call-him, Clerk to the same. Printed at 
Helicon, beside Parnassus, and are to be sold in Cale- 
donia.” (Twelve leaves, black letter.) 

In this dramatic production the chief performers 
are the baron, his lady, his chamberlain, his 
baillie, his clerk, his officer, and his tenants; and 
the plot turns upon the relative duties of the par- 
ties—not forgetting the frailties of the great man, 
his pecuniary difficulties, his lady’s follies, the 
trickeries of those under him, and the vices of 


| the time —and presents a curious and probably 


tolerably accurate picture of the position of too 
many of the lesser barons prior to the death of 
Charles. 

This amusing production was reprinted at the 
beginning of the last century at Edinburgh, and 
in 1824 by David Webster—a remarkable man in 
his way, much patronised asa vendor of old and 
curious books by Sir Walter Scott, Principal 
Lee, Archibald Constable, and other collectors of 
literary rarities. To this edition Webster prefixed 
a short preface and added explanatory notes. It 
is now quite out of print. 

Whether the historian’s ancestor could claim 
any relationship, or any other connection other 
than that of a clansman of the haughty Barons of 
Hume, is problematical; but that he was a male 
descendant of Andrew Hume of Ninewells, a 
baron baillie of the prior and convent of Cold- 
ingham, is plain enough; and the inheritance of 
an estate, especially in the Merse, for consider- 
ably more than three centuries in the same fa- 
mily, is in truth something to be proud of, and 
much more satisfactory than any remote relation- 
ship, supposed or even real, to the high-born 
Humes, who, it will be remarked, had no earl- 
dom until 1604, J. M. 

A NEW SONG FROM PARIS. 

As an illustration to Mr. C. W. Bryenam’s 
communication referring to “the unbroken self- 
confidence which the French, like the Athenians, 
have ever retained amidst the greatest disasters,” 
I beg to enclose a song which I received per 
balloon-post, with a note mentioning that the 
same superseded the “ Marseillaise ” :— 

O mon Dieu! la faim me presse ; 
Je donnerais pour une bifteck, 
La principauté de Hesse 
Et le grand-duché de Teck. 
Je donnerais 4 cette heure 
Le duché de Persigny 
Pour une livre de beurre 
De Bretagne ou d’Issigny. 
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Oh! j’enrage quand je pense 
Que le maréchal Lebceuf, 
Largement s’emplit la panse, 
Et que je n'ai pas un ceuf, 
Je vois toujours dans mes songes 
La boucherie Duval 
Avec ses filets, ses longes, 
Remplacés par du cheval. 
La Défense Nationale, 
D’une libérale main 
De charogne nous régale, 

Pour aujourd’hui; mais demain ? 
Ces biens que Dieu nous envoie, 
Lapin de gouttiére ou chien, 

Je laisserais avec joie 
Pour découper du Prussien. 

These humorous lines, which are perhaps the 
notes of the expiring swan, are anonymous; but 
lam inclined to think that they were composed 
by a young lieutenant of engineers, who was 


rtly educated in London, and fights now in | 


aris in the capacity of an electrician. 
FRANCISQUE MICHEL. 
377, Strand, W.C. 


Curva Manta.—The mania for china, which 
is at present raging, is no new taste, as the fol- 
lowing curious extract from an old country paper, 
The Western Flying Post and Sherborne and Yeovil 
Mercury, will satisfy the readers of “ N. & Q.” :— 

*“ Plymouth, Feb. 13, 1760. 

“Many people in these parts are ‘ China mad’ ; they 


don’t only lay out all the money they are owners of, | 
but even Pawn their Cloaths to go on board the China | 


Ships to buy Tea Cups and Saucers. Nothing is more 
destructive to the Nation than the China trade; in the 
first place the Goods are chiefly purchased with Treasure, 


not Traffick ; secondly, the Importation of China pre- | 
vents the Consumption of our stone ware—Tea, the Con- | 


sumption of Malt Liquor—Wrought silk the Consumption 
of our own manufactures—And lastly, now two thirds of 
the Poor’s Labour is expended in Tea and Sugar.” 


H. W. D. 


“Orp Farner Antic, tHE Law.’—Some few 
laws still remain unrepealed in the statute-book 
which at the present day are more honoured in 
the breach than in the observance. The parlia- 
ments of Charles II., William III., Anne, and the 
first and third Georges seem to have considered 
the subject of buttons to have required legislation, 
a8 various enactments of these reigns tell us what 
buttons to wear and what to avoid. Thus by 
10 Will. ITI. c. 2, no person may use or sell any 
buttons made of cloth, serge, drugget, frieze, or 


camlet on pain of paying forty shillings for every | 
Buttons made of wood were evidently | 


dozen. 
considered prejudicial to the interests of society, 
for the sartor who makes, sets on, or sells any 
such forfeits forty shillings for every dozen. 
Again, by 8 Anne, c. 6, it is prohibited to make 


| either buttons or button-holes of cloth, serge, 

drugget, frieze, or camlet under a penalty of five 

| pounds per dozen. 

| The next enactment is that of 4 Geo. I. c. 7, 
which, as a commentator remarks, is so loose and 
ungrammatical in its garb that it might have been 
made by the tailors and button-makers them- 
selves. By this statute the penalty is reduced to 
forty shillings, and a power is conferred on the 
magistrates of sentencing the offender to impri- 
sonment; and by the Act 7 Geo. I. st. 1, c. 12, the 
wearer of contraband buttons is subjected to a 
similar penalty. JULIAN SHARMAN. 


Fork Lore: Frost on toe SHortest Day.— 
The workmen (or delphmen) of the stone quarries 
of South Lancashire say that, if a frost sets in on 
the shortest day and holds out for twenty-four 
hours, there will be frost for the next three 
months. Should this prove true, we may now 
expect frost until the end of March. 

H. Fisuwick. 

Scortisu Socretres.—<As Scotland is admitted 
to be deficient in county histories, it has occurred 
to me (from papers which have come into my 
| possession) that a mass of {reliable materials 

might be made available for supplying to a cer- 

tain extent the present want by publishing in 
|“ N, & Q.” lists of the earlier members of the 
following societies, &c., from their commencement 
down to the year 1800, or even to 1820, the close 
of George III.’s reign. These lists would gra- 
dually invite useful annotations :— 

1. The Society of Advocates. 

2. The Writers to the Signet. 

3. The Royal College of Surgeons (from 1687, 
with any lists of previous practitioners). 

4, The Royal College of Physicians (Edin- 
burgh). 

5. Conveners of Trades (Edinburgh). 

6. Lord Provosts of Edinburgh, and Provosts 
of Leith. 

7. Royal Society of Scotland. 

8. Matriculations at the Colleges of Edinburgh, 
Glasgow, Aberdeen, and St. Andrews. 

9. The Canongate Kilwinning (Masonic) Lodge 
of Edinburgh,* 

Many lost or entirely neglected branches of 
ancient houses might by the above means be 
again brought to light, and identified with con- 
siderable advantage to Scotch historical literature. 

Sp. 


Story AscrrinED TO THEoporE Hoox. — An 
article in the Spectator of Jan. 7, 1871, entitled 
“The Author of the Ingoldsby Legends,” contains 
the following passage :— 





* This was the prototype of modern Scotch clubs. 
Amongst its members were Johnson’s Boswell, Murray, 
secretary to Prince Charles, and other well-known public 
characters. 
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“ An Irish story, told by Theodore Hook, may come 
next. A gentleman was driving his servant in a cab, and 
said to him, half jocularly, half in anger, ‘If the gallows 
had its due, you rascal, where would you be now ? 
‘Faith, then, your honour,’ was the reply, ‘it’s riding in 
this cab I’d be, all alone by myself, may be.’” (P. 20-) 

I believe this story, though in a slightly dif- 
ferent form, is older than the era of Hook. I saw 
it in print in 1827, in a very old quarto volume 
entitled the County Magazine, where it ran thus: 
* As a Yankee so cute and Paddy quite sly 

Were riding to town, they a gallows pass'd by. 

Said the Yankee to Pat, ‘If 1 don’t make too free, 

Give that gallows its due, and pray where would you 

be ?’ 

Said Pat to the Yankee, ‘ Sure, that’s easily known; 

I'd be riding to town by myself, all alone.’ ” 

Wa. PENGELLY. 

Torquay. 

Lorp Netson’s Oprnron oF GERMAN GENE- 
RALS.—It will be interesting at this time to call 
to mind Lord Nelson’s opinion of the German 
generals, as expressed by him in 1795: — 

“ As for the German generals, war is their trade, and 
peace is ruin to them; therefore we cannot expect that 
they should have any wish to finish the war.” 

This, it is to be feared, is sadly applicable in 
the year 1871. *. C. H. 

An Inscription.—On an old silver spoon at 
Etwall Hall, Derbyshire, is the following inscrip- 
tion :— 

“In clyming hye there was a fall, 

But yet except the goodwill of us all ; 

Thoughe fortune frounde against our will, 

Yet hope i wel and wil dow still ; 

For in y* straightes of Magalan, Captyan Cotton, so 

called by name, 

Caused mee to be maid in y* monthe of May, 1592; it 

is trewe y* I saye.” 
Moortanp Lap. 

CHAwsBan.—I was informed the other day that 
between forty and fifty years ago, an old lady at 
Lincoln wore “a chawban”; and on inquiry I 
learnt that it was “a narrow band with a small 
neat frill on each edge, and went under the chin, 
from ear to ear, to fasten the cap on her head.” 

The word appears to be compounded of the 
obsolete chaw = jaw, and band; and, if of sufficient 
interest, might be better noted than otherwise in 
“N. & Q.” J. BEALE. 


THE LATE JoserH Parkes.—I have been, since 
his death, hoping to see an announcement of the 
ublication of his memoirs and correspondence. 

believe his letters would be found as full of 
interest, humour, and good senseas Sydney Smith's. 
Has it never occurred to his daughter or other 
friend to preserve the memory of him by this 
means ? ELLceEE. 
Craven. 

Furvess AnppEY AND THE CHETHAM So- 
creTy. — Is it not matter of regret that when 





so much has been done for Fountains Abbey 
by the Surtees Society, so little has been done 


for Furness by the Chetham Society? Would 
it not be better for this learned society to discover 
and edit the Coucher-book of Furness than to 
expend its funds in republishing scarce tracts? 
(4" S. vi. 149.) The Duke of Devonshire, to 
whom Furness belongs, expressed himself some 
years ago, at an archeological meeting within its 
walls, fully alive to the sacred trust which had 
come into his hands, and he would no doubt 
render any assistance in his power to further such 
an object. It is possible that the Coucher-book, 
as a whole or in detached parchments, may be in 
his muniment-room ; or if not, a search among 
the duchy records would most likely be rewarded 
with success. Some years ago the Chetham 











Society published two valuable volumes (the Lan- 
cashire Chantries) copied from the duchy records, 
which are now, or were promised to be, as access- 
ible as the other national records. A. E. L. 


Queries. 
WHAT EDITION OF THE BISHOPS’ VERSION 

WAS USED BY THE TRANSLATORS OF THE 

AUTHORISED VERSION OF 1611? 

It is stated by many authors, even very re- 
cently, that they used the edition of 1568. Such 
a statement once made is quoted by various 
writers without examination. The instruction 
as given by Pettigrew is—“The ordinary Bible 
read in the Church, commonly called The Bishops’ 
Bible, to be followed,” &c. No edition is here 
named. As the first edition of the Bishops’ 
Version was printed in 1568, this date has become 
almost as a part of the designation of the version, 
and added, as it seems by common consent, to the 
term “ Bishops’ Bible”; and therefore, without 
examination, it is said that the translators used 
the edition of 1568. One author says, “the 
Authorised Version was based on the Bishops’ 
Bible, 1568,” 

I have compared some chapters in the edition 
of 1568, 1572, and 1602. As it may interest some 
of your readers, you have the result of two chapters, 
2 Kings, chap. vii., twenty verses. This chapter 
of the 1602 differs in twenty places from the 1568. 
The Authorised Version follows the 1602 in ten 
of these variations; it follows neither in nine of 
them, and adopts one only of those in the 1568. 
The edition of 1572 reads with the 1568 in all 
these places. The 1572 differs much in some parts 
from the 1568, though in this chapter they agree in 
these readings. Take a chapter in the New Tes- 
tament, John, chap. i., fifty-one verses: here the 
1572 and 1602 differ from the 1568 in thirty places, 
while the 1602 differs from 1568 and 1572 in one 
lace only. Thus, in this chapter, the 1572 and 
902 agree in thirty differences from the 1568. 
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The first issue of the first edition of 1611 | 
follows the 1572 and 1602 in fifteen places; it | 


follows the 1568 in six places; it follows neither | 


edition in nine places; and it follows the 1602 in 
one place only; total, thirty-one variations. 


So that twenty-six readings in our present | 


Bible, in only two chapters, are due to the edition 
of 1602, and not to the translators of 1611 having 
altered the text of 1568, 

It is very probable that the “ordinary Bible 
read in the Church” in 1603 was that of 1602, 
or other late editions, and that but few of the 
first edition then remained in use. 

It was, no doubt, well known that the text had 
been revised more than once since 1568, and the 
translators would, 
suppose, use the last improved text printed by 
the king’s printer in large folio. Dr. Cotton gives 
eight editions which were in large folio after 
1568, including that of 1602, which were in all 
probability used in churches. Other chapters are 


as a matter of course we may | 


This Mary Austin died in 1685, aged seventy. 
She must, therefore, have been born in 1615, and 
must have been a contemporary with that gener- 
ation of her family which migrated to America. 

Can any of your readers help me here! ? Wil- 
liam Austin is described as “of Surrey.” Perhaps 
the county history might throw some light. When 
were these arms granted ? W. M. H.C. 

P.S. Mary’s son, James Oldsworth, rector of 
Kencott, married Anne, daughter of William 
Mountsteven, rector of Coates, Gloster, by his 
wife Elizabeth, daughter of John Ferebee, rector 
of Poole, Wilts. 

ARMS OF CHARLEMAGNE.—Where can I find 
the arms, traditional or otherwise, of Charlemagne 
and his descendants, including Charles the Bald; 


Hugh Capet; Geoffrey Plantagenet, of ee 

| the counts of Acquitaine; counts ’of N avarre, 

Sentis and Vermandois ? W. M. H, C. 
Tae Dear Ory Woman.—Can any of your 


compared, which afford similar evidence ; and does | 


it not show 


edition of the ‘Bishops’ Bible” used by the 


that the edition of 1602 was the | 


translators of our present Bible, and not that of | 


1568 ? Francis Fry, 


Cotham, Bristol. 





“ ArtsE! ARISE! Brirannra’s Sons, ARISE!” | 


Who wrote the words and composed the music to 
this old sea song? The tune is spirited, and 
merits better words. The song is a favourite with 
our sailors, and is often sung to a cracked fiddle 
in the parlours of Wapping “ publics.” The poor 
old blind fiddler, who for so many years used to 
scrape his tin violin at the doors of the Bank of 
England, had no other song. N. 


Austin Famrity.—Among the Pilgrim Fathers, 
or at the same date, some members of this family 
emigrated to the New World, and their descend- 
ants now occupy an influential position in the 
city of Boston, Massachusetts. They possess an 
old seal, bearing the following arms: Argent, on 
a fease between two chevronels sable, three cal- 
vary crosses or. The, arms also bear a label of 


readers say who is the author of the four follow- 
ing humorous lines, well known in Scotland ? 
“ ¢ Auld wifie, auld wifie, will ye go a-shearing ?’ 
* Speak a little louder, sir, I’m unco’ dull o’ hearing.’ 
* Auld witie, auld wifie, will ye let me kiss ye?’ 
‘1 hear a little better, sir: may a’ the warld bless ye. 
G. 


Edinburgh. 


[We do not know the author of these lines. But we 
remember many years ago—alas! how many !—hearing 


| the late Mr. Douce repeat, in his grand sonorous voice, 


three points, indicating that its original owner | 


was the eldest son, and that his father was still 
living when the seal was cut. 

In the little church of Kencott, 
against its eastern wall, there is a monument to 
Mary, widow of William Oldsworth, of Fairford, 
co. of Gloster, and daughter of William Austin of 
Surrey. Her arms, identical with those of Austin 


of Boston, Massachusetts, are impaled with those | 
I should say that in | 


of her husband, Oldsworth. 
her case there is no label. 

I am very anxious to trace the connection 
between the Boston family and their English 
ancestors, and I cannot help hoping that I have 
here got a clue. 


another version — 
“ «Old woman, old woman, will you go a-shearing ? 
‘You must speak a little louder, sir, I’m rather thick 
o’ hearing.’ 
‘Old woman, old woman, will you let me kiss you 
daintily ?’ 
‘ Thank you, kind sir, I hear you quite distinctly.’ ”] 
De Covrcy: Kiysare.—In one of the earlier 
volumes of “N. & Q.” I think that it was proved 
by reference to inquisitions post-mortem, temp. 
Edw. II. or III. that one of the Lords Kinsale, 
who appears in all the peerages as having been 
succeeded by a son as next baron, in truth left a 
sole heiress, whose name, to the best of my recol- 
lection, was Alice. The names and dates would 
be an assistance to me in connection with another 


| subject. Ss. 


| 
Oxon, and | 


| 80,0002. ? 


Dersy Porcetarn.— Where can I get any par- 
a ulars of the pottery manufactured at Church 
Gresley, in the attempt to establish which manu- 
facture Sir Nigel Gresley is said to have lost 
Though mentioned in Miss Meteyard’s 


| Life of ‘edgwood, very little seems to be known 
about it. H. W. D. 
GENTLEMEN.— Will any of your readers inform 
me what is the meaning of the word “ gentlemen,” 
as used in the description of the complement of 
regiments both of cavalry and infantry during 
the civil war? y A 


W. Wess. 
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Bisnor Grsson.— Wanted, information respect- 
ing the mother and wife of the Rev. Edmund 
Gibson, who died 1748, Bishop of London. The 
wife’s name was Jones, and she was a co-heiress. 
The mother’s name I do not know. She is buried 
at Bampton, co, Cumberland. T. C. 

Greek TRANSLATION.— We read at p. 51 of 
Howson’s Iilustrated Guide to the Curiosities of 
Craven (Whitaker, 1850) that a translation into 
Greek elegiacs, by one Andrew Denny, of the 
following couplet is still preserved. Will any 
correspondent communicate it >— 

“ Three crooked cripples crept through Clitheroe Castle. 
Creep, crooked cripples, creep.” 
P, J. F. GANTILLON. 


Lapy Griuston’s Grave rin Tewrn Cuvurcu- 
YARD.—In the churchyard of Tewin, Herts, is a 
remarkable ash-tree growing out of the tomb of 
Lady Anne Grimston, née Tufton, daughter of 
Lord Thanet, who died in 1713. The tradition is, 
that being doubtful of a future state, she expressed 
during her life a wish or prayer that if there were a 
Suture state a tree might grow out of her heart. 

What foundation is there for this tradition ? 

A. F. B 

[Oddly enough the following paragraph, extracted 
from the Spiritual Times (Dec, 23, 1865), bearing on the 
same subject, reached us simultaneously with the above. 
To use the words of our correspondent Mr. Axon: “Can 
any one elucidate this marvellous legend?” No refer- 
ence to it is made in Clutterbuck’s Hist. and Antiq. of 
the County of Hertford :— 

“AN ATHEIST’S PROPHECY FULFILLED. 
“ The churchyard of Tewin, in Hertfordshire, is a spot 
of some interest to the curious, from the fact of its being 


the resting place of the mortal remains of Lady Anne | 
The ‘old wife’s tale’ of the neighbourhood | 


Grimstone. 
is to the effect that the said Lady Anne Grimstone was 
an Atheist, without a shadow of belief in the Deity; and 
that, so firm was her belief in the non-existence of God, 
that at her death-bed her last words were to the effect 


| 
| Clanny of Sunderland published a circumstantial 
narrative in 1841? Scorr, 

| 8, Gordon Villas, N.W. 
Lones or Barnron.—Can any of your corre- 
spondents kindly inform me where I can find a 
| genealogy of the family above mentioned? Burke 
(Landed Gentry, ii. 894) says, of the four sons (of 
“Thomas Long of Little Cheverill and Melksham, 
who was baptised 1579, died 1654), the youngest, 
William, was ancestor of the Longs of Baynton, 
now extinct.” I wish to trace the relationship 
said to have existed between thi: family and that 
| of the late John Palmer, Ewy., M.P. for Bath 
and inventor of the mail-coack service. Walter 
Long, Esq., of Bath, offered to leave his property 
to Mr. Palmer on the condition of his takin’ the 
name and arms of Long of Monkton. This Mr. 
Palmer declined doing, and ultimately Mr. Long 
left his fortune (on the aforesaid terms) to Daniel 
Jones (Long), whose mother was Ellen, youngest 
daughter of Richard Long of Rood Ashton, who 
died in 1760. H. P, 


| 


LioneL LANE, VicE-ADMIRAL OF THE FLERI, 
1653. — 1 am desirous of ascertaining the date of 
this officer's death. In the great battle against 
Tromp off the North Foreland he acted as Vice- 
Admiral to Admiral Penn, and commanded the 
Victory, sixty guns. I learn from the Rev. J. B. 
Deane’s most interesting life of General Richard 
Deane that in the above memorable action only 
| one captain besides General Deane was killed, 
and that, singularly enough, his name has been 
forgotten. 1 suppose Vice-Admiral Lane may be 
identified with Lionel Lane (of Beccles, co. Suf- 
folk), who was born in 1617, and married Dorothy, 
one of the daughters of Edmund Bohun, the 
author. He belonged to a Suffolk family long 
seated at Rendlesham Thuxton and Campsey Ash. 

C. J. Roprnson. 


that if God existed, seven elm trees would grow out of her | 


tombstone. Whether such words were used, and in such 
a manner, it is impossible at this date to determine; but 
whether the tale be correct or not, seven elm trees have 


sprung up through the solid tomb, and have broken | 


away the solid masonry in all directions, making the 
reading of the inscription a difficult and almost impossible 
feat. The iron railings that surrounded the monument 
are in many places firmly imbedded in the trunks of the 
trees, The numerous names carved in ail available parts 
of the trunks attest the number of visitors curiosity has 
drawn to the spot. The trees are each distinct and 
separate, and, notwithstanding the strangeness of the 
locality, appear to thrive well. 
account for their ,;rowth have been started, but some are 


of so improbable a nature that the country people still | 


cling to their f.vourite story of Lady Anne's Atheism.” } 


Tue Case or Mary Jonson.—Can any North- 
of-England correspondent tell me whether time 
has thrown any light upon the heavenly music, 
blood-droppings, mock suns, and strange rappings 
which excited so much attention in the North 
some thirty years ago, and concerning which Dr. 


Many suppositions to | 





“Meta Britannicus.”—There are some pam- 
| phlets published under this name: one curiosity 
is a letter to the Dilettanti Society on the works 
in progress at Windsor Castle, 1827, suggesting the 
removal of all the building except the lower ward, 
and erecting in its stead a palace of classical archi- 
tecture. Who was the writer? C. B. T. 

[The following title appears in the Catalogue of the 
Library at the British Museum: “Mela, Britannicus, 
| pseud. [ i, e. Charles Kelsall.] A Letter to the Society of 
the Dilettanti on the works in progress at Windsor. By 
M. B. London, 1827.”] 

Sm Grorece Moorzr.—In the Hungerford 
pedigree in Gough’s Sepulchral Monuments is & 
marriage of Elizabeth Hungerford with Sir George 
Moore, Knt. In Hoare’s Hungerfordiana, p. 22, 
| he is styled “of London, Knt.” Many of the 
| Heraldic Visitations, &c., referred to in Sims's 
Index have been consulted without success. Any 
reader who can furnish a clue to the particular 
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family and arms of the above-named knight will | 
greatly oblige a puzzled SEARCHER. 


«“PrccA FORTITER.”—Was it Luther who said 
this; and if so, where? X. H 


Prince PvrckterR Musxav.—I should be glad 
of any information about this prince. He wrote 
two books, and Tour in Ger- 
many, Holland, and England. IVAN. 


Semilasso in Africa 


NeuemrAn Roaers.— What is known of Nehe- 
miah Rogers, vicar of Messing and preberdary of 
Ely, author of — 

“A Mirrour of Mercy 
Man’s. 
or Mary 
Samaritan, &c. 
Brewster ... 


r, and that on God’s Part and 
Set out in two Parables: I. The Penitent Citizen, 
Magdalen’s Conversion, &c.; II. The Good 

London: Printed by G. M. for Edward 
1640.” 


S. A. 
SawneEy BeaneE, THE MAN-EATER.—The sub- 
ject alluded to in 4" S. vi. 437, 559, induces me 
to ask whether the che ap-book history of the above 
Scottish personage has any foundation in fact ? 


STEPHEN JACKSON. 

SIMONIDES AND THE “ CopEx Srnarticvs.”—In 
a paper by Dean Alford on “ The Gospels and 
Modern Criticism” in the Contemporary Review, 
y. 360, there is the following reference to the 
celebrated Codex Sinaiticus :— 

*A correspondent of The Guardian of June 12 of this 
year [1867] is anxious to know whether the internal 
evidence of the genuineness of the Sinaitic MS. is sat 
factory, having had his faith in that genuineness some- 
what shaken by the narrative prefixed to this tract of 
Dr. Tischendorf's [i. e. Wann wurden unsere Evangelien 
verfasst ? Leipsic, 1865, which has been translated fo1 
the Religious Tract Society by B. H. Cowper]. We ar 
persuaded that he may set his mind at rest on this point 
The text of this MS. bears to us the strongest possible 
marks of originality and genuineness. If any man were 
capable, from his knowledge of ancient MSS., of forging 
such a text, it would take him almost the duration of a 
life to accomplish the forgery. Besides which, we ar 
unable to see in the very straightforward narrative of 
Dr. Tischendorf any grounds of suspicion. Our friend 
is given to blow his trumpet before him somewhat loud, 
and this narrative is certainly not wanting in examples 
of his habit. We confess, too, to a certain anxiety—undis- 
pelled by anything he say the end—as to whether 
the good monks of St. Catherine have got back, or aré¢ 
likely to get back, their precious document, which was 
borrowed to be taken to St. Petersburg.— See p. 17 of 
the German, p. 34 of the translation.” 








says at 


A discussion of this question might perhaps 
lead into forbidden fields. There is one point, 
however, connected with Tischendorf’s discovery 
on which I should be glad of further information. 
It is said that Simonides, 
literary forger, has been many times me sntioned 
in these columns, asserted that he himself had 
manufactured the MS. and placed it in the 
monastery where it was found by its learned and 
vain discoverer. An assertion of this nature, even 


whose audacity as a | 


from such a mauvais sujet as Simonides, should be 
| refuted, but after a long search I have only been 


| able to find an allusion to the matter in The 


Atheneum review of the Codex Sinaiticus. Will 
some corresponde nt be kind enough to say where 
Simonides’ assertion is to be found at length, and 
what replies have been made to it ? 
W. ELA. A. 

Joynson Street, 

Witirmam Smita, 1539-1555.—A certain Dr. 
Smith preached at the martyrdom of Ridley and 
Latimer, and made himself conspicuous on one 
or two other occasions of a similar character; 
and, from the testimony of another martyr, he 
appears to have been a pervert. I am anxious 
to discover whether this man was or was not 
identical with a priest of the name of William 
Smith, who was parish priest of Calais, and was 
banished from that city, after recantation, in 1539. 
I have no interest in the preacher of the sermon 
if he be not the same as the Calais priest; but ] 
should very much like to ascertain what became 
of the latter. Can any one kindly help me? 

HERMENTRUDE. 


motrangeways. 


Sworp or Sir Epwarp Fust.—Can any one 
tell me what has become of a silver-mounted 
sword which was presented by Charles II. to Sir 
Edward Fust of Hill Court, co. Gloucester, Bart., 
in 1662, and sold at the Hill Court sale in 1845 ? 

FOREST-BILL. 

Jacaves Sretta (Crabb Robinson’s Diary, i. 
147.)—In the text of this page Crabb Robinson 
mentions a picture painted in Granet in 
the year 1810 (nowin the Leuchtenburg Collection, 
No. 245), representing Stella drawing a picture 
f the Virgin and Child “ on his prison wall.” A 

ite to the same page informs the reader th 

his arrival at Rome was arrested, but 
soon after found innocent and liberated. Also, 
that “so late as the end of the eighteenth cen- 


Rome by 


ella on 


tury this sketch of the Madonna (on the prison 
wall) was shown to travellers in Rome.” The 
note, however, gives no further information. Who 
was this Stella? When did he live, and of 


what crime or misdemeanour was he, 
pears, unjustly accused ? 


as it ap- 


Nort RADECLIFFE. 


Jacques Stella was born at Lyon in 1596, being the 
son of Francois Stella, a painter, who died when his son 
was only nine years old. Having gone into Italy at the 
age of twenty, the Grand-Duke Cosmo II. engaged 
Jacques to carry out the decorations designed for the 
celebration of the mé arri age of his son Ferdinand Il. At 
the expiration of seven years Stella went to Rome, and 
contracted a friendship with Poussin, of whom he became 
an imitator, Having by some treachery or misunder- 
standing been cast into prison at Rome, Stella amused 
himself by tracing on the wall, in charcoal, the figure of 
the Virgin with the infant Jesus in her arms. Cardinal 
Barberini, hearing of the excellence of the ya 
went to see it, and from that time a lighted lamp was 
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suspended over it. Returning in 1634 by Venice and 
Milan to France, with the intention of visiting Spain, 
the direction of the Academy at Milan was offered to him, 
but declined. His journey, however, to Spain was frus- 
trated by Cardinal Richelieu, who secured him the title 
of painter to the King, with apartments in the Louvre 
and a pension of 1,000 francs a-year. In 1644 the Order 
of St. Michael and the rank of principal painter to the 
king were conferred on Stella, and in 1657 he died at Paris, 
some of the churches, of which possess paintings by 
him. } 


Trencn’s Hvursran Lectures, 1846.—To what 
words does the Archbishop allude at p. 43 of these 
lectures when he refers to “ the great poet of our 
modern world” as making “the glad voices of the 
Eastern hymn of potency sufficient to wrest the 
poison-cup from the hand of one who had already 
raised it to his lips? ” P. J. F. GantTIL1on, 


Replics. 
AMERICAN “ NATIONAL SONG.” 
(4 S, vii. 11.) 


I have great pleasure in furnishing a copy of 
this song, which I so much admired on its first 
appearance in our papers in 1813 forits fine poetry 
and spirited composition, that I have preserved it 
ever since. F, C. H. 


“ COLUMBIA. 


“ Columbia’s shores are wild and wide, 

Columbia’s hills are high; 

And rudely planted side by side, 
Her forests meet the eye. 

But narrow must those shores be made, 
And low Columbia’s hills, 

And low her ancient forests laid, 
Ere Freedom leaves her fields : 

For ‘tis the land where, rude and wild, 

She played her gambols when a child. 


“ And deep and wide her streams that flow 

Impetuous to the tide ; 

And thick and green the laurels grow 
On every river’s side. 

But should a transatlantic host 
Pollute her waters fair, 

We'll meet them on the rocky coast, 
And gather laurels there : 

For oh! Columbia's sons are brave, 

And free as ocean's wildest wave. 


“ The gales that wave her mountain pine 

Are fragrant and serene ; 

And never clearer sun did shine, 
Than lights her valleys green. 

But putrid must those breezes blow, 
That sun must set in gore, 

Ere footsteps of a foreign foe 
Imprint Columbia’s shore : 

For oh! her sons are brave and free ; 

Their breasts beat high with liberty. 


“ For arming boldest cuirassier, 
We've mines of sterling worth, 
For sword and buckler, spur and spear, 
Embowelled in the earth. 








For ere Columbia’s sons resign 
The boon their fathers won, 
The polished ore from every mine 
Shall glitter in the sun: 
For bright’s the blade and sharp the spear 
Which Freedom’s sons to battle bear. 
“ Let Britain boast of deeds she's done, 
Display her trophies bright, 
And count her laurels bravely won 
In well-contested fight ; 
Columbia can a ban array, 
Will wrest the laurel wreath ; 
With truer eye and steadier hand, 
Will strike the blow of death. 
For whether on the land or sea, 
Columbia’s fight is victory ! 
“ Let France in blood through Europe wade, 
And in her frantic mood, 
In civil discord draw the blade, 
And spill her children’s blood. 
Too dear the skill in arms is bought, 
Where kindred life-blood flows, 
Columbia’s sons are only taught 
To triumph o’er their foes ; 
And then to comfort, soothe and save, 
The feelings of the conquered brave. 
“ Then let Columbia’s eagle soar, 
And bear her banner high; 
The thunder from her dexter pour, 
And lightning from her eye. 
And when she sees from realms above, 
The storm of war is spent; 
Descending, like the welcome dove, 
The olive branch present ; 
And then will Beauty’s hand divine 
The never-fading wreath entwine!” 


ORDRE IMPERIAL ASIATIQUE DE MORALE 
UNIVERSELLE. 
(4™ S. v. 860, 472, 512; vi. 165.) 


Dr. Rosert Bressy, in his reply to queries by 
Lex relating to the above order, referred him to 
M. Gourdon de Genouillac’s Dictionnaire historique 
des Ordres de Chevalerie (Paris, 1860) for an ac- 
count of its creation; and Mr. Woopwarp sub- 
sequently conferred an obligation on many of 
your readers by giving (vi. 165) an extract from 
that work to the effect that the Ordre Impérial 
Asiatique de Morale Universelle owed its origin, 
A.D. 1835, to the Sultana Alina d’Eldir during her 
residence in France. 

Mr. Woopwarp pertinently asked certain ques- 
tions based on the imperfect information afforded 
by M. Gourdon de Genouillac, but they have evi- 
dently escaped the notice of Dr. Braspy, who, as 
a constant reader and correspondent of “ N. & Q.” 
(vide y. 512 and 515), and as the “Grand Maitre 
Conservateur” of the order (v. 472), would in- 
dubitably, had he observed Mr. Woopwakrp's 
queries, have readily afforded exhaustive replies. 
And that a full explanation of certain difficulties 
is absolutely needed, I venture most strongly to 
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aver, since, owing to the reticence of the Knights 
| did she reign supreme over only five-and-twenty 


of the “Imperial Order” which she founded, 
many hard things have been said of late regarding 
an illustrious lady whose conduct has been criti- 
cised, whose antecedents have been animadverted 
upon, and whose exalted rank has been pronounced 
by more than one of the would-be cognoscenti to 
be as mythical as the honours which she is said 
to have conferred. All this is most lamentable, 
but is it not entirely to be attributed to the cul- 
pable silence of those bound by every law of chi- 
valry to defend her? Now that public attention 
has been aroused, contemptuous silence will not 
satisfy it. The fate of the “Imperial Order,” the 
honours of its distinguished members, are inex- 
tricably interwoven with the rank, power, and 
dignity of its founder, and must stand or fall with 
them; and although Dr. Bressy, in his restricted 
reply to Lex, undoubtedly did say that “ for any 
further communication LEx might look to others, 
as he certainly should not condescend to enlighten 


his darkness,” yet since the “Grand Maitre Con- | 


servateur ” of an order must with justice be uni- 
versally regarded as the mouthpiece and champion 


of the confraternity, and since the world’s ver- | 
| her way to France, and have found in its gay 


dict cannot fail to be gravely influenced by any 
further reticence on his part, I do trust that Dr. 
Biesny will reconsider his somewhat too hasty 


decision, and will deign to be more complaisant | 


to Mr. Woopwarp, or even to this less than the 
least, who, from having travelled much in the far 
East, as well as from other reasons, takes a deep 
interest in l’Ordre Impérial Asiatique de Morale 
Universelle. In justice, therefore, to the deceased 
Sultana, and with appropriate respect for the 
Sovereign Order which she created, I repeat one 
of Mr. Woopwarp’s unanswered queries, and add 
certain others of mine own. 

I ask, firstly, in what part of Asia is situated 
the Sultanate of Eldir? Both of my old-fashioned 
gazetteers fail to help me, and I am not satisfied 
with the somewhat vague information given to 
me recently by a distinguished Fellow of the 
Geographical Society, to whom, seizing him by the 
button at our club, I propounded the inquiry. 
I should have thought, when I accosted him, 
that he was about the most idle man in town, 
but he became suddenly animated on hearing 
my question, and stating somewhat confusedly 
that Eldir, as everyone knew, formed part of the 
ancient dominions of Prester John, he pleaded an 
important engagement in the City, and hurriedly 
took his departure. But I require something 
more definite than this—the latitude and longi- 
tude, for instance. Secondly, I wish to be made 
acquainted with certain passages in the history of 
“la Sultane Mogole Alina d’Eldir.” Was she 
born in the purple? and if so, from whatroyal race 
did she derive her august origin? Was she in her | 
own right sovereign of an Asiatic realm? or, as one 


of the four wives dear to Mahomedan orthodoxy, 


per cent. of the heart of the Sultan of Eldir ? 

In the former event, was it the disaffection and 
rebellion of her Moghul subjects which drove her 
into unmerited exile and to a lifelong banishment 
in a foreign land ? or, in the latter case, did she 
incur the displeasure of her exalted but capricious 
master, and escape the fatal sack, the deadly 
bowstring, or even the minor evil of the abscission 
of her nose and ears, by eluding the vigilance of the 
eunuchs who guarded the hated harem? But a 
third and more commonplace cause occurs to me 
for the expatriation of the Sultana: death may 
have dared to strike low the king of kings, the 
monarch of Eldir, and Alina may have collapsed 
into a dowager! Under such circumstances her 
flight would not have been interfered with, for 
the sultan who filled the musnud of her deceased 
lord would have cared too much for the comfort 
of his own wives, commissioned and non-com- 
missioned, to have given himself much concern 
about the ancient encumbrances of the zenanah 


| who mourned the loss of his predecessor; and 


Alina, left to her own devices, would have made 


capital consolation in her widowhood. 

Thirdly and lastly, I seek to know how, under 
either of the above suppositions, the Moghul ex- 
Sultana Alina, during her imposed or voluntary 
exile, could legitimately have created in France a 
Christian Order of Chivalry, or, in short, have 
exercised any “imperial” powers whatsoever. 

Dr. Bessy will not consider any apology to 
be due from me for thus specially and urgently 
calling upon him by name to answer the above 
queries, for in a work which he has recently pub- 
lished he has himself announced the high position 
which he holds in the Order under notice; and 
there can therefore be no discourtesy or impro- 
priety in my publicly addressing a public office- 
bearer on a question in which the public is 
evidently interested. Nay, rather am I con- 
strained to believe that Dr. Bresny will esteem 
it both a duty and a pleasure to guard the honour 
of the order of which he is the “ Conserva- 
teur,” and to vindicate the fame of its illustrious 
founder. : ; 

But, apart from these supreme considerations, 
it is certain that one who has so recently subscribed 
himself in your pages (v. 515) “ Knight of St. 
James of the Sword, and of other Orders,” will 
be only too eager manfully to do his devoir as a 
gallant chevalier, and to shed the last drop of his 
ink in the service of Alina d’Eldir. 

MusAFFIR. 
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WRONG DATES IN CERTAIN BIOGRAPHIES. 


(4" S. vi. 410; vii. 46.) 
simple explanation will account for what | 
oan mes seem unjustifiable carelessness 
on my part in connection with my remarks about | 
the date of the Ettrick Shephe srd’s birth, and 
Messrs. Blackie’s late edition of his work. At 


| 





and unjust to Ireland, which is not at all un- 
common among the natives or the pretended 
natives of that great and just and now universally 
| respected country, from which his favours are at 
| present dated, and “ undeceptions” which all 
must experience who may have expected that a 


| writer in “N. & Q.” would not only stick to his 


the beginning and end of the second volume of | 


that edition, Messrs. Blackie present narratives of 
the Shepherd’s life—a memoir, and an autobio- 
graphy. The work was issued in monthly parts ; 
I laid my hands on that part which contained the 
autobiography, and in which, without note or 
comment, these words occur :— 


“T am the second of four sons by the same father and | 
mother—namely, Robert Hogg and Margaret Laidlaw, | 


and was born on the 25th of January, 1772.” 


As this was likely, in the late as in the for- 
mer edition of Messrs. Blackie’s issue of the 
poet's writings, to be allowed to stand as part 
of the memoir, did I err far in concluding that 


this was the only statement intended to be put | 


forth by the biographer? Where there are 
two memoirs, one at each end of a book, most 
readers would, like myself, accept the facts given 
in the first he fell upon, and would not think 
of waiting for any further relation in an additional 
biography which might or might not be forth- 
coming. 

Since I am writing about the Shepherd, I may 
remark that Messrs. Blackie have retained in 
their late edition of his poems three songs which 
[ showed in the first edition of my Scottish Min- 
strel (1856) were composed by others.‘ ; These 
are—‘Is your war-pipe asleep, and for ever, 
McCrimman?” “O saw ye this sweet bonnie 
lassie o’ mine?” and “ Rise, rise, Lowland and 
Highlandman.” 

These songs were severally composed by George 
Allan, James Home, and John Imlah. To the 
Ettrick bard the three song-writers seem to have 
sent compositions for approval, and their songs 
being found among his papers at his death, were 
included among his posthumous writings. The 
mistake was venial, no doubt, but when corrected 
it ought not to have been repeated. Otherwise 
Messrs. Blackie’s edition of the Shepherd’s works 
is prepared creditably. 

CHares Rogers, LL.D. 

Snowdoun Villa, Lewisham, S.E. 


PORTRAIT AND SKULLS OF CAROLAN, 
(4% S. vi. 324, 392, 507, 548.) 
I am quite parent to discover the “ proofs” 
“undeceptions” which Mr. PINKERTON nner 


to give in his latest communication nominally on 
the above subject, with the exception of “ proofs” 


subject and eschew personalities, but be a little 
consistent with himself, even suppose in expressing 
rash or erroneous judgment. 

However, as Mr. PINKERTON appears to put in 
an argumentum ad misericordiam in stating he is 
“ away from the bulk of his books at present, and 
cannot speak so positively as he could wish,” and 
that on the very subject at issue, I suppose I 
must not be too hard on him, though the question 
naturally suggests itself, why then has he written 
at all ? 

To assert as lhe does that “ the skulls of Lrish- 
men never produced a saleable article” until the 
bones of the dead began to be exported to bonnie 
Scotland, and to the other great and “ universally 
respected” country, may be very tasteful or very 
witty, or at least facetious; but it certainly is not 
true, or even to the purpose. For instance, the 
heads of Edmund Burke and of his friend Gold- 
smith, of Swift, of one Henry Grattan, of a person 
called Tom Moore, of serkley, of Boyle, and of 
some few other Irishmen, have undoubtedly 
“ produced saleable articles” ‘in abundance, though 
the possessors of them were not quite so com- 
mercially minded as to sell their country into the 
bargain, which we have no doubt some of the 


| nation boutiquiére would not scruple doing as part 
| of Ser trade. 


| “ the Irish after 


Again, Mr. PrInkertTon’s innocence—the word 
ignorance would not be polite—of Irish history, 
which has led him to make the discarded and dis- 
credited statement that there were few, if any, 
national harps in Ireland in the seventeenth cen- 
tury !—a blunder of his which he does not pre- 
sume to repeat—leads him now to assert that 
battle never buried their dead,” 
an assertion which will cause some amusement 
no doubt among the well-informed readers of 
“N.& Q.,” and make them exclaim with Shake- 


| speare — 


| the Irish. 


| 
to be unwisely and unwittingly rude to Irishmen 





“Man, proud man . . 

Most ignorant of what he most assumes.” 

This assertion of his is a libel on Ireland and 
Dean Story, it is true (A Continuation 
of the History of the Wars of Ireland, p. 147), 
gives a sad picture of the field of Aughrim after 
the battle in July, 1691, when— 

“The greatest mischief that happened by tie Irish 
removing was to have the Carcasses of their Countrymen, 
for want of Burial, exposed to the Birds of the Air, and 
the Beasts of the field.” 

He in the same page relates the story of the 
wonderful fidelity of the Irish dog which re- 
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mained “night and day” by the body of his 
master— 

“ And tho’ he fed upon other Corps with the rest of 
the Dogs, yet he would not allow them or any thing else 
to touch that of his Master.” 

(One of Col. Foulk’s soldiers shot the faithful 
animal.) But we have no proof that it was not 
the custom of the Irish to bury their dead after 
battle, from this instance, or from others in addi- 
tion. At p. 229 of the same history, Dean Story 
informs us that, on September 25, 1691, after the 
capitulation of Limerick, several of the principal 
ofiicers and others of the lrish army came from 
their Horse Camp :— 

“And dining with the general, they went afterwards 
into town in a boat rowed by French seamen (there 
being then three vessels drawn up within the Key, and 
one of them sunk a-cross it, to prevent our coming up 
the river in the Night by way of Surprise; as they rid 
by the End of the Bridg towards the Boat, a party of 
their own Men were burying the dead killed in the last 
action ; they stopped and enquired for several people whom 
they there found dead ; and the Cessation was continued 
till next day at ten a clock.” 

We are assured on the same authority that 
Lieutenant Story, brother of the writer, who was 
killed in the war, ‘was buried with military 
honors ” by the Irish ; and there can be no doubt 
whatever that when the churchyards were filled 
with the dead, places contiguous to them were 
appropriated to purposes of interment by the 


Irish—a fact very recently more particularly de- | 


monstrated near the cemetery of St. John’s, in 
the city of Limerick, where, some feet beneath 
the surface of the street which had been opened 
up, layers of human bones became exposed to 
view—the bones of those who were buried after 
the siege, whilst the stone tablet on the wall of 
the churchyard in question states that the wall 
itself was rebuilt after the slaughter of that siege. 
It may be mentioned, too, that in the memorable 
battle which took place near Buttevant, in the 


Neither can I see why the Rev. Dr. Tisdale could 


| not present a portrait of Carolan in court dress to 


the Royal Irish Academy because there was 


_ another Dr. Tisdale in the time of Dean Swift! 
| Still less can I discover any establishment of 


Mr. PrnkErton’s claim to be esteemed a judge 
of the merits of Carolan’s rich poetry in the state- 
ment made by him that he knows the bard’s poems 
“only from translations,” which he naively adds, 
“] say is not knowing them at all.” Well, I say 
so too; and I would ask him to consult Hardi- 
man’s Irish Minstrelsy, with which he professes 
to be acquainted, more closely and patiently, and 
inquire why does he attempt not only to criticise, 
but to decry Carolan’s songs? And why will he 
be so unwise as to rail at his music, which all the 
rest of the world admires ? 

I have now before me— 

“ A Favorite Collection of the much admired Old Irish 

Tunes, the Original and Genuine Compositions of Carolan 
the celebrated Irish Bard, set for the Harpsichord, Piano 
Forte, Violin, and German Flute.” 
They were “published by Hime, 34, College 
Green, Dublin,” about the close of the last cen- 
tury. These airs awake an echo wherever they 
are heard in Ireland, even at this moment; and 
nothing that Mr. PINKERTON can say to the con- 
trary is calculated to deprive them of a high 
order of merit. They are expressive, national, 
full of feeling, force, soul, and energy. 

As a lesser lache of Mr. Prnxerton’s, I may 
mention that he mistakes the circumstances and 
facts connected with the anecdote which he quotes 
about Carolan and O’Flynn. Supposing the state- 
ments respecting the principal points at issue to 
be correct, what does Mr. PrnkERton’s argument, 
if I can so designate it, amount to, after all? 
Just this— 

1. That he has not as yet been able to identify 


| Watty Cox’s likeness of Carolan with that pub- 


county of Cork, in the days of Macallister, the | 


dead were removed to the churchyard of that 
town, where some of their bones may yet be seen 
through a vault wall, in the interior of what was 
once the chapel. 

Here then we have not only the Irish dead 
buried after battle, but buried in consecrated 
ground. 
graves of English soldiers who have been slain in 
battle ? 

I really do not see the appropriateness of the 
new issue raised in Mr. PrInKERTON’Ss letter touch- 


Can Mr. PINKERTON say the same of | 


ing “moss grown on the human skull,” except it is | 
another argumentum ad misericordiam to account | 


for the imperfections of his defence, or that in 
writing thus he supposes he has done the correct 
thing in acting on the principle mentioned at 
p- 561 of the same issue of “ N. & Q.,” viz. that 
“the philosopher should end with medicine.” 


lished by Hardiman. 

2. That a friend of Mr. Prvxerton’s at the 
British Museum states that one portrait sent by 
Mr. Prxkerton is not like Hardiman’s, which 
conveys the likeness of a young man, while that 
of Watty Cox is of an old man! 

3. That Mr. Pryxerton thinks that Carolan 
is, in Ireland, a greatly overrated man. He 
(Carolan), however, has left more and better 
music than any English composer; and I hope to 
see the day when that music will be republished 
in a style worthy of it and of the composer's 
genius. 

Mr. Pinkerton has failed to prove that foreign 
artists did not visit Ireland jin the eighteenth 
century. I have shown that they did. 


Mr. PinkERTON has “some words to say to 
Mr. LentHan on his knowledge of Irish history,” 
a, subject on which he thinks he has already 
demonstrated Mr. PrnkERTON’s innocence quite 
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sufficiently to preclude the necessity of prolonging | of cast No. 851 in Mr. Laing’s volume. There 


a controversy which he has wantonly provoked, 


| 


and in which he has manifested an absurd con- | 


tempt for Ireland and the Irish. As to his random 


assertions, unsupported by the slightest proof, on | r 
| troubled to produce their title-deeds, since “the 


the subject at issue, viz. Carolan’s skull, and the 
other issues he has raised in his discursive flights 
of fancy, on Carolan’s poetry, music, foreign artists 
in Ireland in the eighteenth century, the burial of 
the dead by the Irish after battle, moss on skulls, 
&c. &c., they do not make it clear that he is gifted 
with the true scholar’s modesty, or even with the 
cooler judgment of the Englishman. 

There can be no doubt that Carolan was well 
received in the mansions and at the tables of the 
principal nobility and gentry of Ireland. He 
dedicated the chief part of his compositions to the 
O’Connors, the MacDermots, the Loftus Joneses 
(‘Bumper Squire Jones”), the Burkes, Lords 
of Mayor (“Tierna Mayo”), the Kellys, the 
Cruises, the Louths, the Roscommons, the Staf- 
fords, the Peytons, and others also of the leading 
families of Connaught. He travelled south, and 
was equally well received in Clare, Tipperary, 
Waterford, and Limerick. Hardiman supports 
our conjecture that the genuine portrait of the 
celebrated Irish bard was painted by Van der 
Hagen, who was employed when Carolan was in 
the zenith of manhood and fame, at Lord Ty- 
rone’s (county Waterford), Mr. Christmas’s ( Whit- 
field, same county), by the city of Waterford 
Corporation, &c., and doubtless elsewhere in this 
country. At Doonas House, the truly picturesque 
residence in the neighbourhood of Limerick of 
the then Dean Massy, Van der Hagen met Caro- 
lan, and it is believed that it was at Doonas the 
genuine portrait of the bard was painted by the 
well-known and clever Dutch artist. Strange to 
say, Mr. Prvxerton admits this, though he still 
persists in his unaccountable contentions. 

Mavrice Lenrman, M.R.I.A. 

Limerick. 





SIR WILLIAM ROGER, KNT. 
(4" S. i. 458; iv. 167, 222, 342, 545; v. 97, 214, 
326; vi. 482, 552.) 

As an accomplished heraldic scholar I am sure 
that, on reflection, Mr. J. C. Roger will pardon 
ine for helping to settle the question as to the 
genuineness of “the casts” which he communi- 
cated to Mr. H. Laing for his “Supplemental 
Catalogue of Scottish Seals.” The question is 
twofold. First, How did his father, the late Mr. 
Charles Roger, obtain these casts? Secondly, 
Are the casts what they purport to be? With 
reference to the second part of the question, Mr. 
J. C. Roger may easily satisfy himself that Sir 
William Roger (secundus) neither owned nor was 
connected with land in Galston in 1533, the date 


| casts” turn out not to be family heirlooms, 


| those in “the casts.” 


never was such a knight. As to the first portion 
of the question, Mr. J. C. Roger has shown that 
the heirs of Mr. Thomas Meik, the alleged pur- 
chaser of the Coupar Grange estate, need not be 


To 
his father, Mr. J.C. Roger writes, they were 
“communicated by the late Mr. Deuchar, seal- 
engraver, Edinburgh.” Mr. Deuchar was an 
excellent heraldic scholar, and was altogether 
incapable of perpetrating an heraldic forgery. But 
Mr. Roeser has, I fear, been misinformed as to 
Mr. Deuchar having any connection with “ the 
casts.” In 1817 Mr. Deuchar published a work 
entitled “ British Crests.” In that work no Scottish 
family of Roger or Rogers is named as using even 
acrest. Of four English families whom Mr. Deu- 
char names, none have heraldic insignia such as 
Some time after the pub- 
lication of his “Crests,” my late father, the Rev. 
James Roger, minister of Dunino, Fifeshire, re- 


| quested Mr. Deuchar to discover his coat of arms 


| family had no crest or coat of arms. 








with a view to its being engraved. After a search, 
Mr. Deuchar reported that the Coupar Grange 
He offered 
to devise one. “ Make something,’ said my 
father, “which will suit the motto Le Roy et 
l Eglise.” Mr. Deuchar did so, exhibiting as a 
crest a dexter hand holding a crosier. This sur- 
mounted a shield with charges entirely different 
from those of “the casts.” But might not Mr. 
Deuchar, in the course of further research, have 
got new light on the history of the Coupar Grange 
family? It is certain that he did not. The whole 
of his researches connected with the crests of 
Scottish families are embodied in “ Fairbairn’s 
Crests,” a well-known work published at Edinburgh 
in 1860 under the superintendence of Mr. Laurence 
Butters, seal-engraver to the Queen. In that 
work my father’s crest, designed by Mr. Deuchar 
forty years before, is described as that of the 
Scottish house of Roger. Mr. Deuchar died 
before 1850. To the day of his death he never 
had any communication with the father of Mr. 
J.C. Roerr. This I assert positively. The Mary- 
well sculpture, it now appears, was not found at 
the non-existing Marywell, but “in a ruined 
house at West Town of Coupar Grange,” where 
a John Playfair lived in one century, and where 
a George Roger, to suit the letters “G. R.” on 
the drawing, might have lived in another. In 
Mr. H. Laing’s supplemental volume Mr. J. C. 
Rocer’s father is represented as having described 
the seal of Sir William Roger (secundus) thus: 
“Sir William Roger, Knt., from an instrument 
dated 1533 concerning or conveying & ype of 
ground within the parish of Galston.” In“N.&Q.” 
Mr. J. C. Rocer states that the narrative of the 
crests was not in his father's handwriting. More 
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” 


recently he finds that “the casts” were “com- 
municated by Mr. Deuchar.” 

Mr. J. C. Roger charges me with having, in 
1867, claimed descent from Sir William Roger 
in a book which I then published. Most true; I 
believed his statement contained in Mr. H. Laing’s 
work published the year previously. I have long 
held Mr. RoGeEr to be an expert heraldic scholar, 
his heraldic drawings and descriptions being ex- 
quisite. I would have respected his authority 
still, had not investigations lately made led me to 
perceive that in the present ins stance he is in error. 
And let my mishap be a warning to all genealo- 
gists, for I have subjected myself to be twitted 
not only by the ge ntleman whose authority I fol- 
lowed, but by another (W. B.), to whom Mr. J. 
C. RoGEr is evidently a stranger. 

Cuartes Roerrs, LL.D. 


Mr. WINDHAM AND THE (4" §, 


EPORTERS 
session of distinguished men, literary and political, 
there is a letter from Mr. Windham, dated Pall 
Mall, Feb. 8, 1810, addressed to a relative of my 
own at that period, connected with the public 
press, which throws light on the subject in ques- 
tion, and a copy of which I annex, as you may 
deem it suitable for insertion in your columns. 


been written, the interdict was removed, and Mr, 








Windham’s speeches were duly reported :— 
“ Pall Mall, Feb. 8th, 1810, 
“ Sir, 
“ Upon recurring again to your letter, I find in part 
of it some equivocal expressions which lead me to sup- 


press the answer which I was otherwise disposed to give | 


to it, and might prevent my replying to it at all, if it was 
not for the apprehension that I might be supposed either 
not to have received it, or to acquiesce in the truth of the 
charge of treating contemptuously or contumatiously the 
talents or characters of men whom nothing but the acci- 
dents of worldly situation could distinguish in any degree 
from myself. 

“Tf you heard the speech in question, you must know 
that there was nothing in any part of it that warranted 
such a charge, or that would furnish a just ground of 
complaint to any men of any description, unless it should 
be meant to maintain that no publick body or descrip- 
tion of men can be censured, without the censure being 
supposed to be applied directly to each individual of 
whom the body was composed, or who was in any way 
connected with it: a position which would sound but 
oddly as coming on the part of those who are every day | 
arraigning, in the coarsest and most unreserved terms, | 
every branch of the legislature. 

“With respect to privileged places, I beg to assure 
you that I shall never apply (though I believe I might) 
to any privilege of Parliament to protect me in any- 
thing which I have thought it right to say there. 

“Tam, Sir, 
Your obedient 
Humble servant, 
W. WispHas.” 


E. Rawpon Power. 


(Signed) 


S. Wales. 


Tenby, 


vi. 417.)—I find among some letters in my pos- | 


I am inclined to think that, after this letter had 


| seems to have been transformed 





Lecat CommonPiaces, temp. Jauns I. (4% S. 
vii. 5.)—I had no expectation that my extracts 


| from this MS. which I submitted to your notice 
would have been at once adopted for public ation, 
or I should have taken more pains in their selec- 
tion and arrangement, and I am sorry that your 
printer did not receive my revision of the proof- 
copy before it went to press. Will you now per- 
mit me to supply a few amendments to some 
errors in the “acute et graviter dicta” ?— 

P. 6, line 28 from bottom, for “patrem” read 
“‘perram ” (sic in orig.) ; col. 2, line 1, for “ push- 
ing ” read “ pusling *~ line 12; for “nullo” read 
“nollo”; line 24 from bottom, for “feofm.” read 
“psona”; line 14 from bottom, the saying of St. 
Jerom touching speech should begin “Tria neces- 
saria”; p. 7, line 16, I doubt whether the jewel- 
ler’s name should not read “ vanlore ” instead of 
‘vaulose ”; line 30 from bottom, the blank 
should be filled up “ Northumberland in the starr 
Chamber.” 

The anecdote about Mrs. Babington, Mrs. Ashe, 
&c., is so illegible, that I can make nothing out 
of it; ; but in the third line, “ shees ” should read 
“thes... Who were these ladies? and who was 
old mother Stephens ? 

I take this opportunity of drawing observation 
to two passages which may lead to the identifica- 
tion of the reporter. Under his head of “ General 
Observations,’ he remarks that his father was one 

| of those authorised by the Lord Chancellor to 
make or pass green books (whatever that may 
mean), but not in the character of Clerk of the 
Crown. The writer’s father then filled the post 
of Clerk of the Crown. 

One of the “ acute et graviter dicta” of Bacon 
was spoken of the writer himself in the case 
between Francklyn and Gascoigne ; he was there- 
fore one of the counsel in that cs vuse, in which he 
was opposed to Bacon. G. A. C. 


HAIR GROWING AFTER Death (4 §, vi. 524; 
vii. 66.)—May I suggest that, when Mr. ’ Towns- 
HEND MAYER instanced the case of Charles I. a 
contrary to that of the lady quoted by Senthenen 
he should have remembered that no substance for 
the growth of the hair could possibly be derived 
from the body of the decapitated monarch, since 
all the natural ducts to the roots of the hair were 
severed. Assuming that Hawthorne’s statement 
be correct, where he says ‘‘ her whole substance 
,” t.e. into “beau- 
tiful chesnut hair,’ the wonder would have been 
to have discovered any growth whatever in the 
beard and hair of King Charles, since the head 
alone could have supplied the substance for that 


growth. GrorcE WALLIS. 
South Kensington Museum. 
It is observed by Mr. Townsnenp Mayer 


that the indestructibility of hair is shown by the 
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fact that a portion of Henry VIII.’s beard was 
found upon his chin at the time when the coffin 
of Charles I. was opened in 1813. I can adduce 
a much more remarkable instance. I assisted in 
the year 1832 in unwrapping an embalmed body 
discovered in front of where the high altar for- 
merly stood in Wymondham Abbey in Norfolk. 
It was the body of a female, who was satisfac- 
torily proved to have been the wife of William 
D’Albini, the founder of the abbey. She had 
died young and in childbirth. Her hair had been 
cut off, and we found a profusion of it lying de- 
tached on the right side of the neck, of a bright 
auburn colour, and in perfect preservation. I 
brought away a small lock of this hair, which is 
now lying before me, and perfectly preserved after 
more than 700 years from the time of the lady’s 
decease. I wrote a full account of the discovery, 
embalming, and appearance of the body in a maga- 
zine at the time. F. C. H. 


An Iyeprrep Etrey sy Ottver Gotpsmiri 
(4" 8. vii. 9, 66.)—Mr. CrosstEy’s righteous 
indignation seems to have been moved in no ordi- 
nary degree by the production of “ poor Goldy’s” 
dirge. Granting that it is twaddle, and that 
“ mediocrity is not allowed to poets, either by the 
gods or men,” can he have forgotten that even 
“good Homer sometimes nods”? I had it ori- 
ginally, many years ago, from the late Captain 
Adderley Sleigh, K.T.S., in whose family to have 
doubted of its authenticity would indeed have 





been worse than any heterodoxy. Moreover, one of | 


the primary objects, I take it, of “N. & Q.” is to 
circulate these fascicles with a view to their 
pessing through the crucible of its readers’ intel- 
igence ; even as pictures, when brought together 
from all sorts of private collections at some great 
national exhibition, have their merits and genuine- 
ness at once accepted or rejected : — 
“ Condo et compono que mox depromere possim.” 
Moortanp Lap. 
Water's Rrs at Sorrento (4 §. vii. 36.)— 
In the inscription, which was most correctly 
copied, the word in the first line is costum. 
W. H.B. 


“ CUMBERLAND’s Britisu TuEatre ” (4* §. vi. 
403.)—I doubted that the late George Daniel was 
the editor, because the text is so ineorrect passim. 
I speak not of printers’ errata, that a stroke of the 
pen can correct, but of frequent omissions of 
whole lines, bad punctuation, &c. Duncombe’s 
Theatre is far more correct in the text, though 
inferior in other respects. By-the-bye, this last- 
named work contains “ Mr. Paul Pry,” by Dou- 
glas Jerrold. It is a better play than Poole’s 
comedy. One of the characters is Sir Spangle 
Rainbow. It was produced at the Cobourg, and 
amongst the actors named in the dramatis per- 








sone is Mr. Buckstone. If the play is by Jerrold, 
why is it not in the published collection of his 
dramas ? STEPHEN JACcKson, 


A Winter Sarine (4S. vi. 495; vii. 18.)—In 
a recent number of “N. & Q.” it is mentioned 
that there is a popular saying in Nottinghamshire, 
that if the ice will bear a man before Christmas, 
it will not bear a mouse afterwards. 

A somewhat similar saying prevails in Notting- 
hamshire and neighbouring counties, which is 
perhaps not unworthy of note :— 

“ Tf there’s ice in November that’ll bear a duck, 
There'll be nothing after but sludge and muck.” 

The country people in Nottinghamshire pro- 

phesy that the ensuing winter will be a mild one, 
asing their prognostication upon the fact of the 

wind being southerly on St. Martin’s Eve ! 
A. E. L. L. 


I have heard this given in another form :—“ If 
the ice will bear a goose before Martinmas (or 
Martlemas as my informant pronounced it) it will 
not bear a duck after.” Can the experience of any 
reader of “N. & Q.” verify this saying ? 

LyYDIARD. 

Waru=Weattny (4 §S, iv. 255, 326, 489.)— 
Slightly apposite is one of the anagrams given in 
Camden’s Remains, p. 219 (ed. 1674) :— 

“ Afterward, as appeareth by Fustachius, there were 
some Greeks disported themselves herein, as he whieh 
turned . . . Jaros, merry, into Liaros, that is, warm.” 

Joun ApDIs. 


Tue Prep Prirer or Hamern (4 S. iv. 364.) 
I beg again to notice this extraordinary story, to 
elicit, if possible, a satisfactory solution for it as 
a commemoration of some deplorable calamity. 
Was it a great famine? Howell (Familiar Letters, 
1753, p. 308), writing in the year 1643, states that 
the inhabitants “date their bills and bonds and 
other instruments in law, to this day, from the 
year of the going out of their children.”’ 

Beckford, in Vathek, gives a somewhat similar 
incident. An Indian, renewing his loud shouts of 
laughter, and exhibiting horrid grimaces, is kicked 
by Vathek, who repeated his blow with such as- 
siduity as incited all who were present to follow 
his example :— 

“ Every foot was up and aimed at the Indian, and no 
sooner had any given him a kick than he felt himself 
constrained to reiterate the stroke. Being both short 
and plump, he collected himself into a ball, and rolled 
round on all sides at the blows of his assailants, who 
pressed after him, wherever he turned, with an eagerness 
beyond conception, whilst their numbers were every 
moment increasing. The ball, indeed, in passing from 
one apartment to another, drew every person after it 
that came in its way. The women of the harem, no 


sooner did they catch a glimpse of the ball, than feeling 
themselves unable to refrain, they broke from the clutches 
of their euuuchs, who, to stop their flight, pinched them 
till they bled; but in vain ; whilst themselves, though 
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trembling with terror at the escape of their charge, were 
as incapable of resisting the attraction,” &c. &c. 

Is this account a fiction of Beckford’s, or does 
he obtain it from any older “‘ Arabian tale ”’ ? 

, & 2 

FountTaAIns oF Quicksttver (2% S. xii. 169.) 
As it would appear that this query has never been 
replied to, I venture after the lapse of nine years 
to give the reference required. 

The Bath lecturer was accurate. 
Cardonne, says that — 

“In a lofty pavilion of the garden” [of Bagdad] “ one 
of these basins and fountains . . . . was replenished, not 


Gibbon, from 


with water, but with the purest quicksilver.”— Hist. of 


Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire, vol. vi. p. 141 
(Bohn’s British Classics). Vide also notes to same pas- 
sage as to the Alhambra, 

Mr. Disraeli, in his “ wondrous tale” of Alroy 
(Warne’s ed. 1866, p. 65, and note 31), mentions 
the same magnificence on the authority of Gibbon. 

S. R. Townsnenp Mayer. 

Richmond, S.W. 

“Prernck THE PlovenMAn’s CrEDE” (4 S. i. 
244, 378, 448, 490.) — 

“Hyt was good y-now of ground . greyn for to beren.” 
330 

I am inclined to take this as referring to a 
current proverb of the time. In his noble defence 
of poor Richard II., Thomas Merks, Bishop of 
Carlisle, says, with all the epigrammatic terseness 
of Fuller, “It is a bad wool that can take no 
colour.” (Collier’s Eccl. Hist. of Great Britain, 
vol. i. p. 612, fol.) So the better the wool, the 
ticher the dye it is capable of taking. 

The date of the poem of Pierce the Ploughman’s 
Creed is given by Mr. Skeat (E. E. T. 8.) as 
“about 1394, a.p.” The deposition of Richard II. 
took place in the year 1399. 

The speech of Bishop Merks displays a courage 
and a manliness so rare, that I cannot forbear 
recommending it as worthy of a perusal. 

Epmunp Tew, M.A. 

Patching Rectory. 

Novs (4" S. iv. 272, 370.)—Your correspondent 








surely is the worst part of it—an end the bitterest 
that could come. “ While there is life there is 
hope.” While the event is pending the end may 
be vixn not rporj. There is room, at all events, 
for hope. Epmunp Trew, M.A. 
CHowver (4 S. iv. passim; vy. 163, 261; vi. 
448.)—To support the derivation given of this 
word at the last reference, I beg to mention that 
on the cabarets and guinguettes of little fishing 
villages along the coast of Brittany “ ici on fait la 
chaudiére” is a frequent sign. Faire la chaudiere 
is to provide a cauldron in which is cooked a mess 
of fish and biscuit with some savoury condi- 
ments—a “ hodge-podge” contributed by the 
fishermen themselves, who each in return receives 
his share of the prepared dish. Now Canada was 
settled by the French, many of them from Brit- 


| tany, with Jacques Cartier, a Bréton, at their head; 


and it is precisely from those states which border 
upon Canada that we derive both the word chow- 
der and the very palatable dish it designates. 

Fotx Lore: Teetn (4 §, vi. 68, 131, 340, 
560.) —Is it not likely that the “ring with a 
tooth in it,” mentioned in the advertisement quoted 
by E. C., may have been a relic of some saint? 
I have in my cabinet a heavy silver ring of French 
workmanship, and, I should think, of the early 
part of the seventeenth century, in which is set a 
tooth of apparently some considerable age. S. 
Apollonia was specially invoked for the tooth- 
ache. See Bishop Jewel’s Exposition upon the 
Second Epistle to the Thessalonians, ii. 9, 10 :— 

“Hereof it came to pass that each saint was assigned 
and allotted to his sundry charge and several office apart : 
S. Blase for the choking, 8S. Roche for the pestilence, 
Anthony for the burning, Valentine for the falling sick- 
ness, Romane for madness, Apollonia for the toothache, 
Petronilla for agues, and others for other purposes.” 

In the Roman calendar 8S. Apollonia finds a 
place on February 9, and in Alban Butler’s Lives 
of the Saints, under that date, I find it stated that 
the heathen population of Alexandria, in the last 
year of the reign of the Emperor Philip, attacked 








Cornvp. quotes from a poem published in 1798 to | the Christians resident amongst them; and that— 
determine the period at which the word nous was | “The admirable Apollonia, whom old age and the state 
incorporated with the English language. The | of virginity rendered equally venerable, was seized by 
following is from the Dunciad :— them. Their repeated blows on her jaws beat out all her 
“ Ah think not, mistress, more true dullness lies | teeth.” 
In Folly’s cap or Wisdom’s grave disguise, Frequent allusions to the popular belief in the 
Like buoys that never sink into the flood, | virtue of the invocation of 5. Apollonia will be 
On learning’s surface we bat lie and nod. | found in the publications of the Parker Society. 
Thine is the genuine head of many a house . é — _. . ae 
And much divinity without a yous.” | Compare also the “ Fantassie of Idolatrie, printed 
Jutiuan SHARMAN. | in Foxe’s Acts and Monuments, v. 406, 18th edit. 
“Tar Brrrer Exp” (4 8, vi. 340, 497, 516; | pales pote pecan 
vii. 23.) —End here I take to mean the result; and “For my teth to Saynt Apolyne.” 
I think Lorn Lyrretron will admit that the | Were the teeth of S. Apollonia ever worn as 
réios exceeds in any sense, good or bad, the | relics or as charms against toothache ? 
mpatis. Aristotle says it does. In war defeat W. Sparrow SrMpson. 
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H. R. H. toe Duxe or Kent ry CANADA IN 
1791 (4" 8S. v. 533.) —The following work may be 


of service to Mr. Macponatp. It was published 
a few months ago by Hunter, Rose & Co., at 
Ottawa and Toronto, 8vo, pp. 241, and may per- 
haps be found at Triibner's, 12, Paternoster Row, 
London : — 

“The Life of F. M. H. R. H. l-dward, Duke of Kent, 
illustrated by his Correspondence with the De Salaberry 
Family, never before published, extending from 1791 to 
1814. By Dr. William James Anderson, L.R.C.S., Edin- 
burgh, President of the Quebec Literary and Historical 
Society.” 

A paragraph in the “Introductory” is as fol- 
lows : — 

“ The Duke of Kent was an able and voluminous cor- 
respondent, and from the care with which his letters have 
been preserved he has unconsciously become his own 
biographer; but this biography has hitherto been con- 
fined to the limited circles of the families or friends of his 
correspondents, and the few of his letters which have 
been published in his Life, by the Rev. Erskine Neale, 
have only excited a desire to see more.” 

I have never met with Mr. Neale’s work. 
Anderson does not elsewhere in his book refer to 
it more particularly than in the above paragraph, 
and it is not mentioned in either Watt's B. B. 
or Lowndes’ Bid}. Manual. 

As the prince-duke arrived at Quebec in Au- 
gust, 1791, in command of the 7th Royal Fusi- 
leers; in 1794 assisted in the reduction of the 
French West Indies, and was then appointed 
Commander of the Forces in Nova Scotia and 
New Brunswick ; and in May, 1799, Commander- 
in-Chief of the Forces in British North America, 
in which command he continued until August, 
1800,—Mr. Macponatp will probably find “the 
full details” he requires in the duke’s official 
correspondence with the authorities at the Horse 
Guards, where I presume it is still preserved. 

Ville-Marie, Canada. Eric. 


Miscellaneous. 
NOTES ON BOOKS, ETC. 
The Works of Alexander Pope. New Edition, including 


several hundred unpublished Letters and other New Ma- 
terials, collected in part by the late Right Hon. John 
Wilson Croker. With Introduction and Notes by the 


Rev. Whitwell Elwin. Vol. Z/. Poetry. With Portraits 


and other Illustrations. (Murray.) 

If the admirers of Pope have had their patience sorely 
tried while waiting for this long-promised edition of his 
works, few of them but will confess that that patience 
has at length its reward in a collection of the poet's 
writings, which promises to leave little scope for the 
labours of future commentators or future editors. 
new volume contains the “ Essay on Criticism ” followed 
by “ Warburton’s Commentary and Notes,” “The Rape 
of the Lock ” followed by the “ First Edition” of it; “ The 
Elegy to the Memory of an Unfortunate Lady ;" “ Eloisa 
to Abelard;” the “ Essay on Man;” and “ The Universal 
Prayer,” the two latter being accompanied by Warburton's 
Commentary and Notes. While, in the illustration of each 
of these poems Mr, Elwin has availed himself freely and 


Mr. 


This | 





| judiciously of the labours of preceding editors, he has, 
with great advantage to the students of Pope, brought 

his own critical powers to bear as much upon their judg- 

| ments as upon the Poet's writings; so that his comments 

| on the commentators are far from the least instructive 
portion of the volume. And thisis saying much for a book 
which contains so many evidences of the pains which the 

| late Mr. Croker bestowed in clearing up and illustrating 
passages which change of times and manners have ren- 
dered obscure, and which could only be explained by 
one thoroughly familiar with the literature of the time. 
Any of our readers who remember how much has been 
written in the attempt to identify the “ Unfortunate 
Lady,” who was the subject of Pope’s elegy, will be 
greatly amused with Mr. Elwin’s introduction to that 
poem, in which, following up a hint first thrown out we 

| believe by Mr. Dilke, he shows she was altogether an 
imaginary personage; and they will be as greatly pleased 
with the sound and vigorous criticism in which he has 
exposed the many false principles enunciated in it by 
Pope. 


Select Letters of Pliny the Younger. Latin Text, with 
English Notes. Edited hy A, J. Charch, M.A. of Lin- 
coln College, Oxford. and Head Master of the Royal 
Grammar School of King James I., Henley-on-Thames, 
and W.J. Brodribb, M.A., late Fellow of St. John’s 
College, Cambridge, (Longmans.) 


This is a selection, amounting to about two-fifths, of 
the Epistles of Piiny the Younger, and arrange: in the 
present form with a view to making them more acces- 
sible to classical students. The comparative oblivion 
into which these letters have fallen is the more strange, 
considering that sometimes Pliny supplies missing links 
in the history of his friend Tacitus. Should this oblivion 
be removed, no small credit will be due to the editors of 
this volume, who, in order that it may serve as a class- 
book for the upper forms of schools, furnish each letter 
with an analysis, and point out such words and phrases 
as do not exactly belong to the Augustan age. Copious 
notes are likewise given at the end of the volume. 


Books REcEIvVED.— Notices of the Jews by the Classic 
Writers of Antiquity, being a Collection of Facts and 
Opinions from the Works of Ancient Heathen Authors 
previous to a.v. 500, by John Gill. (Longmans.) These 
notices refer to the Exodus from Egypt; the Origin, 
Rites, Customs, and Peculiarities of the Jews ; and Notices, 

| Geographical and Military, extracted from about fifty 
various authors.—The Civil Service History of England, 
being a Fact-Book of English History arranged expressly 
for Examination Cundidates, Public Schools, and Students 
‘generally, by F. A. White, B.A.; Revised throughout and 
enlarged by H. A. Dobson. (Board of Trade.) (Lockwood.) 
Prepared by one gentleman of great experience in the pre- 
paration of candidates for the Civil Service, and revised 
| by another, this forms a suitable companion to the Civil 
Service Geography issued by the same publishers.— The 
Half-crown Atlas of British History, by Keith Johnston, 
LL.D. (Johnston, Edinburgh.) Thirty-one maps, beau- 
| tifully engraved, of these islands especially; but includ- 
| ing Europe and the World generally at different import- 
| ant historical periods, made complete by an Index to all 
the places named in it, deserves to be widely circulated, 
| and is published at a price which certainly admits of it.— 
Dramatic Almanack for 1871, by J. W. Anson, This 
curious little year-book deserves a good word on two 
grounds: first, for the amount of amusing information 
connected with the Drama which it contains; secondly, 
because the profits from its sale will be given to the 
Dramatic Sick Fund, of which Mr. Anson, the editor, is 
the Honorary Secretary. 
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EpvucaTIonaL Booxs.—The editor of the Publishers’ 
Circular has been collecting information with a view to 
issuing an index or catalogue, classified according to 
subjects, of school, college, technical and general educa- 
tional works in use in Great Britain. So many returns 
have been already received from publishers, that it would 
take eight or ten pages, closely printed in three columns, 
to give the short titles of merely elementary publications 
which teach the English language. Instead, therefore, of 
a supplement to the periodical above-named it will be 
necessary to make the catalogue a distinct volume ; it 
will not, as a general rule, include any work of which 
there has been no new edition within the last three years. 


Tue GERMANS OF THE First AND NINETEENTH CEN- 
turtes.—A_ correspondent of the Pall Mall Gazette 
writes from inside Paris ; “ The other night the bombard- 
ment was so noisy that I could not sleep, so I took 
Tacitus’ De moribus et populis Germania, as a ‘lecture 
pleine d’actualité. I saw there some things which are 
to be observed to this very day ; for instance, that they 
(the Germans) ‘ consider that to retreat, provided they 
return to the charge, is prudence, not cowardice.’ The 
French are very much struck with this now, and are 
constantly taken in by the manceuvre. Also Tacitus 
says that the Germans even in doubtful encounters carry 
off their dead. This is also true now.” 


Os ty a few davs before his death the late Dean Alford 
revised the proof-sheet of his recent Advent Sermons 
(including the one preached before the Queen), which 
will be issued immediately in a small volume by Messrs. 
Hodder & Stousrhton, entitled Truth and Trust: Lessons 
of the War. 

A Perstan manuscript of great beauty, containing 
sixty full page miniature illuminations, and profusely 
ornamented throughout in gold and colours in the highest 
class of ancient art, was sold by Messrs. Puttick & Simp- 
son, of Leicester Square, last Tuesday, for 205/. ; 


Tae next number of the Jilustrated Review will be 
published on the lst of February by Messrs. Houlston & 
Sons of Paternoster Row. The subject of the memoir and 
portrait will be John Ruskin, M.A. In future the Z//us- 
trated Review will be published on the lst and 15th of 
the month instead of fortnightly. 


Tue Corporation Recorps.—The second Report of 
the Library Committee contains much valuable informa- 
tion as to the records of London Bridge ; the Chapel of 
St. Thomas, and the Fraternity or Brotherhood upon the 
Bridge; the Payments to the Officials connected with 
this edifice, and the Price of Materials provided for its 
repair; the Tolls charged upon Vessels passing through 
and Carts, &c. over the Bridge. Many of the deeds bear 
the seals of the earliest Mayors, such as Fitz Ailwyn, 
Serle le Mercer, Hardell, Renger, Basing, Ralph de Sand- 
wich, &c. Some have the old City seal attached before 
its alteration in 1539, “ When the Seale was alteryd and 
changed, and th’ Armes of thys Cytve made yn the 
place of the sayd Thomas Bekket on the one syde, and 
on the other sycie the Image of Saynt Powle.” The Rolls 
of Payments commence in 1381. Some of the volumes 





have ornamental initial letters at the commencement of | 


each chapter, and are in the original binding. The Corn 
Books, containing the account of the corn bought and 
stored in the Granaries of the City and the Companies 
at the Bridge House, explain the custom adopted to 
provision the city in time of scarcity. The documents 
relating to the Freedom of the City commence in 1681, 
and they contain much genealogical information, The 
revious books were destroyed in the Great Fire. The 
eport concludes with several sensible and practical sug- 


| 
| 
| 
‘ 








gestions for the better preservation of these valuable 
archives, and there can be no doubt that the Court of 
Common Council will see the desirability of carrying 
these recommendations into effect. 


Mr. W. R. Morrirtt, M.A., Oriel College, Oxford, has 
in the press a new work, “The Slaves,” their ethnology, 
early history, and popular traditions, with some account 
of Slavonic literature, being the substance of a course of 
lectures delivered at Oxford. 


Tur Academy of France, which under other circum- 
stances would have sat in Paris on the 3lst ult., to dis- 
tribute their great prizes, have postponed their assembly 
till the 3ist of March. 


Jouxsoxn Ciun.— The first Meeting of the Second 
Session of this Literary Society for the purpose of Current 
Literary Review, was held last night, Thursday, Jan. 26, 
at St. John’s Gate, Clerkenwell. This Club has taken a 
room at this thoroughly Johnsonian Tavern for the pur- 
pose of holding its meetings. We are requested to state 
that gentlemen desirous of joining may communicate with 
the Bursar either at St. John’s Gate, or 6, Harrington 
oquare, N.W. 





BOOKS AND ODD VOLUMES 
WANTED TO PURCHASE. 
Particulars of Price, &c., of the following Books to be sent direct to 
the gentiemen by whom they are required, whose names and addresses 
n for that purpose: — 
CARLYLE’S MisceLLantes. Vol. I. Ed 
volum fany subsequent edition of fou 
Wanted by Wr. W. Robsoa, Foxley Lodge, Lymm, Warrington. 


are give 
tion of 1839, or the same 
olumes. 





A Guost Story, by Mrs. Crows 
Wanted by Mr. W. G. Smith, 43, Wellington Street, Strand. 
PROCEEDINGS OF THR SOCIETY OF ANTIQTARIES OF LoNDON. 

s I. N Ne 


md Series. Vol . l and 2, s. 5 and 7, offered in ex- 








range 
Wanted by the Rer. W. J. Loftie, 57, Upper Berkeley Street, W. 


Natices ta Correspondents. 


We must beq our Corre sponde nts to write distinctly. 
What is worth writing, is worth the trouble of writing so 
that it can be read, 

G.’s paper has been cancelled, as re quested. 

P. GREEN will find the alliterative poem— 

“An Austrian army awfully arrayed,” 
in our 34 §, iv. 88. 

BowMAN THE CENTENARIAN., The question is not 
whether it was possible that Bowman lived to be 118, but 
whether he did. Our Manchester correspondent’s ingenious 
paper only goes to prove the possibility ; and we cannot 
spare space for so longa paper on what is not really the 
question at issue. 

G. B. is thanked. 

CocksurE.—B. S. W. 
Sra 8. ix. 61, 109, 248. 

E. TF. 
wee k. 

All communications should be addressed to the Editor af “ N. & Q.,” 
43, Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 

A Reading Case for holding the weekly numbers of “ N. & Q.” is now 
ready, and may be had of ail Booksellers and Newsmen, price ls. 6d.; 
or, free by post, direct from the Publisher, for ls. 8d. 

*,* Cases for binding the Volumes of “ N. & Q.” may be had of the 
Publisher, and of all Booksellers and Newsmen. 


We have the letter already in type. 
For derivation see “N. & Q.” 


“ Mount Calvary” shall appear, if possible, next 


In consequence of the abolition of the impressed Newspaper Stamp, th 
Subscription for copies forwarded free by post, direct from the Publisher 
including the Half-yearly Index), for Six Months, will be 1s. 3d. (in- 
stead of lis. 4d.), which may be paid by Post Ofice Order payable at the 
Somerset House Post Office, in favour of WILLIAM G. SMITH, 43, 


WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND, W.C. 
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Now REApy, 200 pp., demy 8vo, price 6d.; post free, Ad. 
J. TAYLOR & SON’S 


NORTHAMPTONSHIRE HANDBOOK, 
ALMANACK AND Diary ror 1871. 


With a Paper on 
MARY QUEEN of SCOTS in NORTHAMPTONSHIRE: 
Being a popular account of her Imprisonment, Trial, and Execution at 
Fotheringay Castle, with a Narative of the Funeral Obsequies at 
Peterborough, &c. 
London: GRATTAN, Paternoster Row. 
Northampton: TAYLOR & SON ; and sold by all Booksellers. 


NOTICE. 
HE COUNTY FAMILIES OF 
KINGDOM, 6th ay super royal 8vo, 
ready for delivery on MONDAY, Feb. 15, 
London: ROBERT HARDWICKE, 


THE 


price £2 10s., 


192, Piccadilly. 


Now ready, . complete | in 3 vo's., each 7s. 6d.; hos post, &s. 


ECTURES ON T HE HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
J By MRS. T : a ag partly by the late REV. 
CHARLES MARRIOT ol. I. Roman Invasion to the 
Norman Conquest.—II. ‘S Henry 11.—II1. Henry II. t 
Heary Il 
J. T. HAYES, Lyall Place, Eaton Square ; 
Covent Garden 


B 
William I. 


and 4, Henrietta Street, 


YATALOGUE wanted of Pictures sold by Prrer 

COXE, BURRELL, and FOSTER, at 20, Grafton Street, Picca - 

dilly May 2th, 1802. Cost, and if a priced and named, or a Ms. Copy, 
to MR. SEWELL., |, St. Stephen's Square, Bayswater, London, 


ILLusTRATED Review, price 3d. 
Ir1vs- 


TOTICE.—On and after Feprvary 1, the 
TRATED REVIEW will be published by MESSRS. Hy L- 
STON and SONS, 65, Paternoster iow, 3 E.C. All Lette w the 
Editor and Books for Review, to be sent to MR. 8 ‘R. TOW NSHE ND 
MAYER, 25, Norfolk Street, Strand, W.C 
‘. 8, ready on February 1, will contain a Memoir and Portrait of 
John Ruskin, M.A., and Seven other Illustrations. 


HOULSTON & SONS, 65, Paternoster Row, E.C. 


BERDEEN GRANITE MONUMENTS from i. 
Inseriptions Accurate and Beautiful. Plans and Carriage free 
prices from LEGGE, Sculptor, Aberdeen. 


Now ready, 640 pp. crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


R. REED’S SYSTEMATIC HISTORY: a 
Manual of British and Foreign History, for Colleges, Schools, 
= Families. Part I. Chronological, Genealogical, and Statistical 
ables._Part II. The Biograp shy of Modern Universal History.— 
Part III. The Facts of British History specially developed. 
Apply to HURST COURT, ORE, HASTINGS, for 
Specimen Copy on approva 


JARROLD & SONS, 12, Paternoster Row, 


Prospectus or 


London. 


Photographs of Persons, Pictures, & Places, 


May be seen and selected from at 
MARION & CO.’'S, 23, SOHO SQUARE, LONDON. 
Publishing Department on the First Floor. 


MO PORTRAIT COLLECTORS. —Joun Srenson 
has reduced the price of his 8vo Portraits from 6d, to 3d. each, and 

all other Engraved Portraits in like proportion. ing ~ order from 

EVANS’S CATALOGUE, or from my own Lists, viz. Parts 60, 61, 62 

and first Part of ALPHABE TIC AL CATALOGL E. JOHN STEN- 

SON , Book and Printseller, 15, King's Place, Chelsea, London, 8.W. 
*.* Books and Prints in large or small collections pont 


22&2 


U THORS ADV ISED Ww ITH as to Cost of 
fi PRINTING and PUBLISHING 
bringing out MSS.—YaTEes & ALEXANDER, Printers, 7, Symond’s Inn, 
Chancery Lane, W.C. 





r HE NEW GE NTL EM: AN’S GOLD WATCH, 
KEYLESS, English Make, more solid than Foreign, ll. lis. 
JONES" Manufactory, 338, Strand, opposite Somerset House. 


These Watches have many points of Special Novelty. 





UNITED | 


will be | 








and the cheapest mode of | 


PARTRIDGE AND COOPER, 
MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 
192, Fleet Street (Corner of Chancery Lane). 


CARRIAGE PAID TO THE COUNTRY ON ORDERS 
EXCEEDING 20s. 
NOTE PAPER, Cream or Blue, 3s., 4s., 5s., and 6s. per ream. 
ENVELOPES, Cream or Blue, 4s. 6d., 5s. 6d., and 6s. 6d. per 1,000, 


| THE TEMPLE ENVELOPE, with High Inner Flap, 1s. per 100, 


STRAW PAPER—Improved quality, 2s.6d. per ream. 

FOOLSCAP, Hand-made Outsides, 8s. Sd. per ream. 

BLACK-BORDERED NOTE, 4s. and 6s. 6d. per ream. 

BLACK-BORDERED ENVELOPES, ls. per 100—Super thick quality, 

TINTED LINED NOTE, for Home or Foreign Correspondence (five 
colours), 5 quires for 1s. 6d. 

COLOURED STAMPING (Relief), reduced to 4s. 6d. per ream, or 
&s. 6d. per 1,000. Polished Steel Crest Dies engraved from 5s, 
Monograms, two letters, from 5s.; three letters, from7s. Business 
or Address Dies, from 3s. 

SERMON PAPER, plain, 4s. per ream; Ruled ditto, 4s. 6d. 

SCHOOL STATIONERY supplied on the most liberal terms. 


Illustrated Price List of Inkstands, Despatch Boxes, Ren Dod 


| ae Postage Scales, Writing Cases, Portrait Albums, &c 
free. 


(ESTABLISHED 1541.) 


“OLD ENGLISH” FURNITURE. 


Reproductions of Simple and Artistic Cabinet Work from Country 
Mansions of the XVI. and XVII. Centuries, combining good taste, 
sound workmanship, and economy. 
COLLINSON and LOCK (late Herring), 
CABINET’ MAKERS, 

109, FLEET STREET, E.C. Established 1782, 


TAPESTRY PAPERHANGINGS. — 


Imitations of rare old BROCADES, DAMASKS, and GOBELIN 
TAPESTRIES. 
COLLINSON and LOCK (late Herring), 
DECORATORS, 


FLEET STREET, LONDON. Established 1782. 


SAUCE.—LEA AND PE RRINS. — 
THE “ WORCESTERSHIRE,” 
pronounced by Connoisseurs 
‘THE ONLY GOOD SAUCE.” 

Improves the appetite and aids digestion. 
UNRIVALLED FOR PIQUANCY AND FLAVOUR, 
Ask for ‘LEA AND PERRINS’” SAUCE, 
BEWARE OF IMITATIONS, 
and see the Names of LEA AND PERRINS on all bottles and labels 


Agents—CROSSE & BLACK WELL, London, and cote by all 
Dealers in Sauces throughout the World. 


109, 


DINNEFORD'S FLUID MAGNESIA. 


The best remedy FOR re ae OF THE STOM ACH, HEART- 
BURN, HEADACHE, GOUT, AND INDIGESTION <: and the best 
miid aperient for delicate conetitutions especially adapted for LADIES, 
CHILDREN, and INFA 
DINNEFORD & r O., 172, New Bond Street, London, 
And of all Chemists. 


NDIGESTION.—THE MEDICAL PROFE SSION 
adopt MORSON’'S PREPARATION of re PSINE as the true 
Remedy. Sold in Bottles and Boxes, from 2s. 6¢., by all Pharmaceu- 
tical Chemists, and the Manufacturers, THOMAS MORSON & SOM, 
124, Southampton Row, Russell Square, London. 


LAMPLOUGH’S 
PYRETIC SALINE 


Has peculiar and remarkable properties in Headache, Sea, or Bilious 

Sickness, preventing and curing Hay, Scarlet, and other Fevers, and is 
admitted yy all users to form the most agreeable, portable, vi 
Summer Beverage. Sold by most chymists, and the maker, 


H, LAMPLOUGH, 13, Holborn Hill, London. 
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